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FORSAKEN. 


Ox, weird are the shadows the white-thorn is flinging 
Across the clear brook that goes rippling by! 
The blithe little birds in the bushes are singing, 
There is joy all around me; then why do I sigh? 
Ah, tell me, ye warblers, where, where is my true love, 
For his light bounding footstep I listen in vain; 
As I pluck the bright blossoms still dreaming of you, 
lov 
How + how dark, seems this silent old lane! 


Thoy say that my love will return on the morrow; 
Alas! they have whispered that tale oft before ; 
But each morning hath dawned, like the spirit of 

sorrow 
That glides through the bowers when the summer 
is over. : 
Oh, my lost love! my lost love! each fond vow I 
hi 


g' 
I scorned your wild pleadings and laughed at your 


pain; 
And I turned from your gaze, though my soul was 
delighted, 
For your smile made a heaven of this silent old 
ec. 


Your foot in the dance was the swiftest and lightest, 
Your love was as deep as the fathomless sea; 
Your heart was the kindest, your eyes were the bright- 
est, 
By their dear witching light earth grew fairer to me. 
But why do you linger? I’m wretched and lonely, 
By day and by night I am calling in vain; 
Come back! oh, come back, love! your bright pres- 
ence only 
Can banish the gloom from this silent old lane! 
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we Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with a great 
variety of patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ Bail 
and Evening Toilettes, House and Street Dresses, 
Opera Cloaks and Hoods, Lace Blouse Waists and 
Fackets, Fichus, Collars,and Under-sleeves ; Boys’, 
Girls’, and Infants’ Suits ; Fancy Articles, ete. 

0 We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 95 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





A GLASS OF WINE. ~ 


APTAIN MARRYAT, who confessed that, 

while at home in England, he was a “‘ three- 
bottle man,” said a single bottle of wine in this 
country was too much for him. He was dis- 
posed to think that there was something so ex- 
hilarating in our atmosphere that each man who 
breathed it became charged with such a degree 
of natural stimulus that he was incapable of sus- 
taining much addition of artificial excitement. 

Whether the air has much to do with it or 
not, there can be no question that the power 
of enduring the effect of intoxicating drinks is 
less in this country than in many others. Lord 
Eldon is reported to have drunk daily, after his 
dinner, a whole bottle of full-bodied port-wine, 
and, after draining his last glass, to have turn- 
ed to his mountain of briefs, and prepared a le- 
gal argument or a judicial decision whose lucid- 
ity and soundness few lawyers or judges have 
ever equaled, Where on the bench or in the 
court of this country could be found men, after 
such deep potations, capable of adjusting and 
holding with a steady hand the scales of jus- 
tice ? 

It is the American temperament rather than 
the American air which renders us all in this 
country so sensible to the effects of artificial 
stimulants, We are in a constant state of ex- 
citability from the animation of our busy and 
progressive life, and the intense and varying 
emotions engendered by its constant fiuctua- 
tions. It is a well-known fact that nervous 
excitement predisposes to intoxication. It is 
not the deepest drinker, but the noisiest and 
liveliest of the company, who is first under the 
table, The Scotch proverb says: ‘Gin ye'’re 
gaun to drink, Sir, dinna ye talk muckle.” 
Emotional Ireland drinks less, according to the 
statisticians, than stolid England, but gets a 
great Jeal more drunk. 

The mode and time of drinking have also 
much to do with the effect produced. Even 
the simplest food, when taken into a stomach 
which has been long empty, will intoxicate. 
Captain Brien records that his men, after their 
long abstinence, having been kept for twenty- 
five days on the twenty-fifth of a pound of 
bread each daily, having eaten a few oysters, 
showed all the effects of drunkenness. Dr. 
Bepposs, a reliable medical authority, states 
that men shut up for several days in a coal- 
pit, without any thing to eat, will be as much 
intoxicated by a basin of broth as ordinary per- 
sons by three or four quarts of strong beer. 
The prevalent practice in this country, there- 
fore, of drinking on an empty stomach, is more 
likely to produce intoxication and habits of in- 
temperance than that of taking strong drink 
only at meals. ‘‘ Eat a bit before you drink” 
is an old English proverb, and a good one. 

It is easy to establish this absolute law in 
regard to intoxicating beverages: No healthy 
man needs them ; but its application is more dif- 
ficult, for it is rare to find any human being in 
a perfectly wholesome condition. The doctor, 
perhaps, is the best judge of their necessity or 
usefulness. He, too, should be cautious, for 
much of the habitual drunkenness of the coun- 





try can be directly traced to his imprudent pre- 
scriptions, His most common error is to order 
spirits and strong wines where the weaker and 
less dangerous beverages would be equally ef- 
fective, 

If people will insist upon drinking wine, they 
had better confine themselves to the milder 
products of France, or those of our own coun- 
try which faithfully imitate them. Unfortu- 
nately there is an idea prevalent among the 
wine merchants in Europe that Americans must 
have their wines strong, and they are accord- 
ingly brandied to suit this supposed taste. This, 
too, is the fault of most of the native produc- 
tions. While alcohol forms about one-fifth of 
the clarets, Burgundies, Champagnes, and Rhen- 
ish wines drank in this country, it is found in 
those of the same name consumed in the coun- 
tries which produce them only in the proportion 
of one-twentieth or less. This alcohol, more- 
over, is what naturally belongs to them, and is 
not added, as is that which exists in most wines 
exported to the United States. 

The idea used to be prevalent among mothers, 
in which they were encouraged by their advisers, 
whether doctors or old women, that a certain 
quantity of alcoholic drink was essential to the 
proper performance of nursing. ‘‘ There is no 
evidence,” says a scientific man, “ that alcohol 
can supply any of the constituents of the milk 
or body.” If mothers, then, will drink their 
bowls of milk-punch, bottles of porter, and 
glasses of port-wine, they should bear in mind 
that, however agreeable these potations may 
be to themselves, they are not conducive to the 
health and vigor of their offspring. The ex- 
periment has been faithfully tried on cows, and 
it has been found that, however drenched with 
**pot ale,” as it is called, their milk was none 
the richer for it. It contained more water, but 
no additional quantity of curd. 

If we followed the only indication nature has 
given us of the proper fiuid to be taken with 
our food, we should all remain temperate and 
sober. This natural drink is the saliva, which 
contains ninety-nine and one-third per cent. 
of pure water; and if we always kept to this 
proportion it would matter little what went to 
make up the rest of the one hundred. 








CURE FOR HUSBANDS’ VICES. 


WO young Frenchwomen were chatting to- 
gether about their husbands. 

“What! You allow your husband to smoke 
at home in the parlor?” 

“Certainly. In this way I have him to spend 
the evenings with me.” 

‘It is true; but at what a cost!” 

** My dear, a woman of sense makes use of 
her husband's defects to reform his vices.” 

This seems to us good, practical philosophy ; 
but, in commending the clever Frenchwoman’s 
plan of compromise with her husband’s infirm- 
ities, we would not wish it to be understood 
that we approve of any of the ordinary marital 
offenses, great or small. We are by no means 
advocates of smoking in the parlor, or else- 
where. The use of tobacco, if less fatal to 
health and life than some pretend, is certainly 
not requisite to the preservation of either, while 
it can not be indulged in without offense to the 
delicate and fastidious. We appreciate to the 
utmost the forbearance of a refined woman with 
the boorish selfishness of the grosser man, who 
can more easily forego the elevating influence 
of her society than the sensual intoxication of 
a cigar or a pipe of tobacco, It were much to 
be desired, doubtless, for his own as well as for 
weman’s sake, that man might be an infinitely 
less gross animal than he is. There can be no 
doubt that he requires a great deal of refining, 
and the question is, how can this be best ac- 
complished? We hold that the only effectual 
means is by a discreet exercise of woman's nat- 
ural influence upon him. 

Though marrying and giving in marriage 
continue as ever, and there seems no likelihood 
of any serious diminution to the world’s popu- 
lation, there is, however, a continually widen- 
ing separation between the sexes. Man seems 
more resolved than ever to go his own way, and 
let woman go hers. A husband is beginning 
to be regarded exclusively as the provider of 
the household, to drop the good things of this 
world into the voracious mouths of the mother 
and young of the domestic nest. His vocation 
is supposed to be business; hers and theirs en- 
joyment. When he is not wanted to fetch and 
carry he is left free to wander wherever he may, 
while they unbend their wings in eccentric flight. 
Thus has been engendered a mutual indiffer- 
ence, and a distinction of taste and habit, which 
render the husband and wife less suitable than 
ever for each other’s companionship. The man 
becomes daily more absorbed in business, with 
the cares, anxieties, and labors of which he is 
so exhausted that the gentle pleasures of home 
fail to excite his jaded appetite. He there- 
fore seeks in the clubs, and the various other 
resorts of unrestrained bachelors and erratic 
husbands, for grosser, because more sensibly 
stimulating, indulgences. He thus becomes a 


wine-bibber, a smoker of tobacco, and a card- 
player in excess, with the certain results of in- 
curring the vices of intoxication and gambling, 
with all their fatal consequences. 

To prevent these terrific effects of man’s va- 








grancy, we should think it would be well worth 
an effort to keep him at home at almost any 
cost, When, therefore, this dwindles down to 
the small consideration of a speck of dust on 
the carpet, or a passing taint to the air, it does 
not seem wise to refuse to incur so trifling an 
expense for the sake of such a gain. It is un- 
doubtedly worth woman's while, if she cares for 
man’s companionship, to consider the advantage 
of yielding somewhat to his weaknesses, It 
certainly seems to be a belittling of a rational 
creature to suppose that a puff of a cigar or a 
quid of tobacco should be for him the only bar- 
rier between vice and virtue, but it unquestion- 
ably often is, and it behooves wives and mo- 
thers to bear the fact in mind. 

Of course, man has other small faults besides 
smoking which it may be prudent to interpose 
between him and vice; but the cigar may well 
pass for a symbol of the whole, since it, like 
them, is a selfish gratification, ordinarily in- 
dulged in to the greater or less discomfort of 
others, Whether, according to the highest 
doctrine of morals, it can be justified or not, we 
are persuaded of the practical efficacy of the 
clever Frenchwoman’s plan of making ‘‘ use of 
her husband’s defects to reform his vices.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
©f Women ioith Baskets. 
N Y DEAR THADDEUS,—Did you ever 
remark how many women with baskets 
there are among our fellow-travelers—fat wo- 
men with large baskets? And has their influ- 
ence upon our journey occurred to you? This 
very morning I was going to take the boat to 
cross the bay, to see a friend who was expect- 
ing me, and I was so delayed in Broadway that 
I turned down toward the river, and hastened 
along until I came to Washington Market. 
What a pleasant place that is! What a fine 
civilization it indicates! The effete old des- 
potisms of Europe can not show such-neat and 
attractive markets as the Washington and the 
Fulton; and who needs any more persuasive 
argument of the superiority of our municipal 
institutions? If you have been in the Wash- 
ington Market, you know that it includes the 
sidewalk in West Street ; and you know, on a 
snowy, sloppy morning, when the mud is made 
a noble paste, that it is not easy to hurry, or 
certainly it is not safe. 

But I was belated, and I was carrying a lit- 
tle hand-bag and a shawl and an umbrella, so 
that my freedom of action was somewhat re- 
strained; and bumping and slipping, and heat- 
ed with the horrible consciousness of being too 
late for my boat, I was more discomposed than 
a man of my years likes to be. As I entered 
the market I found the walk very much throng- 
ed, for, unluckily, it was Saturday morning. 
The good housekeepers were out in great force, 
and they were all evidently determined to have 
their money’s worth, and not to be cajoled into 
buying until they had made the most careful 
inspection of all the commodities exposed for 
sale. Iam glad that I am not a market-man, 
for if one of these vigorous housekeepers should 
stop at my stall, and incredulously survey my 
mutton and beef, and scornfully ask me what I 
charged for such meat as that, I feel sure that 
I should humbly beg her pardon for presuming 
to offer it at all, and respectfully request to be 
allowed to send it home for her, with my com- 
pliments, gratis. 

There were multitudes of these excellent and 
large women, all with large baskets, leisurely 
moving along the narrow sidewalk. I was in 
great and alarmed haste. So I steered my 
shawl and traveling-bag among them as well as 


‘I could, but not without awful collisions, and 


consequent belligerent looks from these worthy 
women, which would have been followed by 
similar words, and even acts, if I had not prob- 
ably seemed to them too old and meek an an- 
tagonist for their prowess. They contented 
themselves, therefore, with obstructing the pas- 
sage, and chaffering and even jesting lightly 
with the rosy market-men in long white frocks. 
There were orange-girls also, who called out 
seven Havana oranges for two shillings; but 
they were no more like Nell Gwynne than I 
was like Charles the Second. I should have 
liked to stop and saunter and cheapen oranges 
with the girls; but I hastily pulled out my watch 
and saw that I had but a very few minutes, and 
the bumping and slipping and crowding did not 
promise rapid progress or even timely arrival. 
Suddenly I heard the bell of the steamer, 
at some distance, sounding with that quick 
toll which announces immediate departure. I 
thought that I had better run, but I reflected, 
first, that I could not run in that crowd, and 
second, that I should probably slip down if.I 
tried to run, and that persistent swift walking 
was my only hope. ‘The bell stopped, and so 
did I. The largest of women, with the most 
enormous of baskets, was planted directly be- 
fore me. ‘*‘Madam,” I began; but she did 
not hear. ‘If you please,” said I; but she 
turned and glanced at me indifferently, as if 
I had been an unpardonably poor quarter of 
beef. “I’m in a great hurry,” I exclaimed 
across her basket. But she held it firmly, as 
if it had been a skillfully planted barricade, and 
I were the government troops moving ruthless- 








ly against the rights of a free people. ‘Good 
Heavens! madam, I shall be left!” expostu- 
lated I. But madam, unheeding, finished her 
little joke with the butcher, and then sailed 
slowly away in the direction that I was going; 
but so sedately and so expansively, blocking the 
whole walk with her enormous basket, that I 
could do nothing but follow, chafing, and on 
the very verge of committing profanity; and 
when I reaghed the street beyond the market, 
and dashed by her, she said, “‘Law!” And 
when I looked toward the fatal pier I saw that 
the boat had tolled its own dirge, and was gone. 

It was useless to try again that day to reach 
my friend, because the boats were infrequent, 
and I was not bidden to pass the night. So I 
turned and walked slowly homeward, passing 
once more through the market, and wondering 
at the great number of women with baskets, 
and at all those whom I met beyond the mar- 
ket, and musing upon their cumbrous and dila- 
tory movements, and upon the influence of wo- 
men with baskets upon the great journey of 
life. Think what extraordinary forms they 
take! Sometimes how agreeable, how entic- 
ing, until you see that, after all, the charm is a 
mere cloak, and underneath is the familiar fat 
woman with the large basket blocking the way, 
and preventing your timely arrival. Donald 
is one of the victitns, but I am not sure that he 
knows it. He is a lawyer, and full of ambition, 
and his opportunities are promising for a most 
prosperous career, But Donald is very fond 
of boating, and he is an excellent sailor; and 
he has nearly laid his jugular vein open more 
than once when he has been shaving in the 
morning because of his vigorous but inoppor- 
tune shonting of ‘‘The open sea.” He asserts 
that the lather seemed to him sea-foam, and 
that his inexpressible instincts betrayed him. 

The good fellow lingers and dallies with 
his boat. He plans for it. He consults about 
it. He runs away from the office, and he steals 
days to devote himself to it. Meanwhile the 
clients come, and they are grieved to find him 
gone, or they think him careless and indiffer- 
ent ; and as every client believes his cause to be 
the great cause, they do not like it, and they go 
elsewhere. Donald sees them slip through his 
fingers, and he says that he will just take Black- 
stone and Chitty a short turn upon the river ; 
that it will do the big-wigs and himself a world 
of good; and so, putting up a piece of paper on 
which is written ‘‘Gone to Court,” away he 
goes with his law lords, as he calls them, “ And 
I am going to court ’em as hard as a lover,” 
says the gay Donald, laughing, and taking up 
his oars, It is observed that the clever young 
Donald, somehow, doesn’t get on. Younger 
men carry off the prizes. Duller men succeed. 
My own opinion is that Donald will not reach 
the ferryin time. He is obstructed by a siren, 
by the goddess of aquatic joy. Pshaw! let 
him look more closely, and he will see that it is 
only that old woman with her big basket. 

She multiplies herself every where and won- 
derfully, Isaw young Alfred yesterday, who is 
studying law, and would most gladly throw 
Blackstone and Chitty to the fishes if only he 
could persuade the editors to smile. He writes 
poems, as it were, between the lines of his dry 
old books, He dreams stories of love and her- 
oism, and he puts them into form, and the edi- 
tors are as cruel to those delicate verses and 
graceful tales as the old ogres in the story- 
books were to the youths and maids who were 
hung up in their larders for early eating. But 
how precious to the persistent Alfred are his 
rhymes and his fancies! How he sees visions 
of fame and fortune, and hears, as Whittington 
heard, the bells of the city ringing out his glory. 
*¢'Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don,” rang the faint bellsin the distance. Who 
has not heard them, Thaddeus? Even you some- 
times catch the sweet clangor. I pity the ears 
that have been always deaf to them, the heart 
that does not cherish that remembered music ! 
But Alfred, I say, gazes at his pretty rhymes 
and his ingenious stories, He sees that they 
are better than a hundred which are printed. 
He does not spare comparing them with the im- 
mortal numbers of Blinks and Jinks, and he se- 
cretly perceives in them a celestial breath as of 
asphodels, and hears a melody beyond Homer. 
Why does Heaven make editors so deaf and pub- 
lishers so dull? Why does not mankind rise in 
one great conspiracy and demand to hear the 
verses of Alfred, that they may twine his brows 
with triumphal garlands? What deprives him 
of his fame, and by what right? Who would 
believe the truth? Who would suppose, what 
he will never suspect, that it is the verses them- 
selves which bar him from fame forever? Un- 
der that airy guise, it is the old woman with a 
basket who blocks his way to the ferry! 

Yes, my dear Thaddeus, she is every where. 
I have seen her in the rooms of governors, in 
the halls of Congress, in the offices of depart- 
ments, firmly obstructing the way, and hope- 
lessly delaying gentlemen who were hurrying 
to the ferry. In all such places she is apt to 
take the same form; and I have seriously of- 
fended the Secretary of the Kitchen Depart- 
ment, who is the most exemplary of men, and 
the most domestic, and the most regular, by 
saying to him, with a smile, and in the presence 
of Mrs. Secretary, ‘‘ Well, I saw that fat woman 
with a basket in your office at the department 
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to-day.” I was very sorry to have said it. It 
was certainly an incautious remark, For Mrs. 
Secretary looked up from her work, and gazed 
at her husband with inexpressible amazement, 
and then slowly and significantly she repeated, 
‘+ A fat woman with a baske. in your office, Mr. 
Secretary ! and pray what was she doing there ?” 

I hastened to explain as well as I could ; but 
the Secretary does not forgive me, and I fear 
my explanation did not mend the-matter, For 
I know what he wants—the ferry, so to speak, 
toward which he is hastening. He wishes to 
be nominated for the Vice-Royalty, and to that 
end he is constantly devoting his efforts—now 
removing this man, now appointing that, now 
flattering the other, and listening to the fourth. 
But he is so wholly devoid of tact that he of- 
fends most where most he aims to please. He 
sends every body away contemptuous or raging. 
He is so patronizing, so loftily condescending, 
so dogmatic and inflexible, despite all his futile 
efforts at a courteous bearing, that his visitors 
resolve to thwart him in every possible way. It 
is comical and sad to see him and to think of 
his effort. The bell is tolling. The boat is 
surely going. And his total want of tact is the 
invisible old woman with the basket who blocks 
his eager way, and will send the boat off without 
him. In the Washington Market, my dear 
‘Thaddeus, you may see the fat woman with the 
great basket in the flesh; but every where else 
you may see her in a thousand forms of fancy. 
But wherever you see her, her office is the 
same—she is obstructing some eager hastener 
to the ferry. Dear fellow-traveler, when we 
see that we are delayed, let us look about us 
and ascertain where the old woman with the 
basket is. And be sure of this, that if she is 
not about us, she is somewhere within us! 

Your baffled friend, 
An OLp BacuE.or. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BALL DRESSES. 


ROM the holidays to Lent is the gayest sea- 
son of city life, and it is being danced away 
this winter in a fashion that makes sad havoc 
of ball dresses. Consequently ladies are asking 
for new dresses in which to appear well without 
an outlay of much money. ‘The best supply for 
this demand is dresses of white tarlatan, imported 
partly inade, and costing, when fitted to the 
wearer, about $50. ‘The ample skirt, with 
demi-train, has several flounces, with inch-wide 
satin laid on each flounce, or else diagonal putfs 
trim the skirt half-way to the waist, and are 
headed with notched ruches of tarlatan. ‘There 
is a long over-skirt, looped very short on the 
sides by satin bows. The design shown for the 
waist is a high-necked postillion basque, with 
pointed front, made of the tarlatan laid smoothly 
over white silk; yet a low-necked corsage seems 
most appropriate for these thin light dresses. 
Many of these dresses are trimmed with colored 
satin, but those all white are in best taste and 
most usefal, as they may be worn with various 
parures of flowers, or with colored over dresses. 
‘The prettiest one with a color introduced had 
bands of scabieuse satin—a dark purplish-maroon 
—and the upper skirt was festooned with vines 
of autumn leaves; another, more youthful, in the 
Pompadour colors, had blue satin bands, and 
was to be worn with blue and pink convolvuli. 
White tarlatan looks very well over muslin skirts, 
but party-goers usually keep a white silk trained 
petticoat to wear next any thin white dress, and 
find it animprovement. ‘These dresses are fresh- 
looking and exceedingly pretty, especially for 
very young ladies. ‘They are the most inex- 
pensive evening dresses, yet, when well made, 
have not that tawdry common look that has 
brought tarlatan into disfavor. Of eight such 
dresses furnished at one establishment for a 
single entertainment there were not two alike. 
For richer and more elaborate dresses tarlatan 
and velvet are a stylish combination. Indeed, 
black velvet is introduced amidst all materials 
this winter, even the most diaphanous tulles, A 
model dress, pronounced very Frenchy, is of 
blue tarlatan made over blue silk. ‘The silk 
skirt is merely a lining or foundation. On the 
front breadth the tarlatan is gathered in four 
perpendicular puffs extending from the belt to 
the edge of the skirt, gradually narrowing toward 
the belt, and separated by black velvet ribbon 
two inches wide, Back of the puffs the skirt 
is covered with narrow overlapping ruffles from 
the end of the train to the belt, White daisies 
with yellow centres dot the black velvet ribbon. 
“Over all this is an upper skirt, very long behind, 
but with atiny apron front scarcely three-eighths 
deep after being drawn up at the sides by bunch- 
es of daisies. The corsage is low and round, 
and completed by a black velvet sash, with rows 
of daisies down the centre. ‘Turquoises and 
pearls are the appropriate jewelry. A second 
lovely dress, worn by a lady in very slight 
mourning, was of white tarlatan, with black vel- 
vet and daisies interspersed amidst diagonal puffs. 
These dresses cost from $150 to $200 when 
made to order. Black velvet sash ribbons for 
such dresses are imported with satin back: 
price $4 50 a yard. 


‘ NET OVER DRESSES. 


Over dresses, made of wash net, are stylishly 
worn over silk dresses. ‘They serve to display 
fine laces, and also to modernize the round cor- 
sages of last season. ‘They consist of the regu- 
lation over-skirt, with short apron front, and train- 
ed back much bunched up, and a bib-shaped 
piece for the back and front of the corsage. This 
piece is put on over the shoulders, and is made 





in lengthwise puffs, sloping narrower at the waist. 

me lace flounces of Valenciennes or du- 
chesse trim the skirt, narrower lace is used on the 
waist, and the sash matches the dress. Similar 
garments, made in black Brussels net, trimmed 
with thread lace and black velvet, are admired 
over apricot, rose, and pearl colored dresses. A 
pale, pea green silk, worn with such an over dress, 
had alternate flounces of black and green silk 
covering the train from the edge to the belt. In 
some cases the edge of the over dress is merely 
hemmed, and the lace flounce surrounds the 
skirt of the silk dress, These simple over dresses 
are preferred by young ladies, while married la- 
dies drape lace shawls as upper skirts, adding 
bretelles of lace of a corresponding pattern. If 
the dress is trimmed up the front width, the shawl 
falls open to disclose the trimming, but a newer 
fancy is to fasten it together with bows down the 
front. The latter plan requires quite a large 
shawl to be very bouffant behind, and yet fasten 
in front without ‘ hooping.” 

Half-long casaques belted in, made of guipure 
net or of guipure insertion sewed together length- 
wise and edged with lace, are worn over silk 
dresses at dinner-parties, or when receiving com- 
pany at home, or for evenings at hotels. Ladies 
of ungraceful figure wear shorter paletots, of either 
white or black guipure, hanging loosely, slashed 
to the waist, and with flowing sleeves, Some- 
times such jackets are lined with silk. 


SILK DRESSES. 


We have spoken before of silks for full dress 
combining two colors. An elegant model of 
this style, just completed at a French house, is 
composed of China pink and brown—a peculiar 
contrast that may not impress the reader favor- 
ably, but which made one of the loveliest dresses 
of the season. . The faint, soft, mellow pink has 
a salmon shading, like that in tea-roses, which 
blends beautifully with golden brown. ‘The body 
of the dress was pink, the trimmings narrow ruf- 
fles of brown silk, bias, bound, and held in clus- 
ters of three tiny pleats, the upper pleat being 
turned over at the lower edge, forming a shell- 
like curve. The low corsage buttoned in front, 
sloped to a soft point (without whalebones), while 
the basque back was shaped in two soft points, 
opening wide in the centre to siow a box-pleat- 
ed square postillion of the silk placed beneath, 
These soft points are always trimmed around the 
edge with the trimming. Indeed, lace, fringe, 
ruches, or ruffles often edge stiff whaleboned 
points in the front of the corsage. Another 
tasteful dress was of white silk with pink silk 
ruffles, 

Lace headed by passementerie interspersed 
with jet is the fashionable trimming for black 
silk dresses. How to make a trained black silk 
is the dilemma of many correspondents. The 
most elegant shown us lately dispense with over- 
skirts and flounces, having merely a plain skirt, 
gored front and sides, with three full back 
breadths, without ornament unless an elaborate 
tablier is formed. , One of these, made for a 
young lady, has a train over two 9 long 
shortened to the stylish demi-length by tapes 
under the belt tied to others in the seams of the 
back breadths three-quarters of a yard below, 
making two irregular bouffant puffs like wings. 
Straight across the broad front width were nine 
rows of thread lace slightly full, and each row 
headed by a cord passementerie, in which jet is 
slightly interwoven. The corsage had a soft 
point in front and a long flat coat-tail basque 
behind. Duchesse sleeves, with two rows of 
lace edging the opening to the elbow, and fas- 
tened inside by tiny bows. ‘The neck was pointed 
very low, though not opened wide, and was sur- 
rounded by a row of lace standing and slightly 
full. ‘This lace, with the passementerie, passed 
down the front, around the point, and edged the 
entire corsage. A rich black gros grain for an 
old lady had the skirt trimmed in the way just 
described, and a plain round basque, with two 
rows of broad Chantilly lace, and a passemen- 
terie heading edging the basque, and extending 
in heart-shape up the closed front. The sleeves 
were sabots, with a double row of lace falling 
over the hand. In both of these dresses thread 
lace was used, but guipure and the duchesse are 
very stylish, the latter producing a beautiful ef- 
fect. Young ladies wear black duchesse lace over 
white blonde lace, or else white pleated tarlatan 
on black silk dresses. 

Very fanciful aprons are in style abroad. The 
design is to form an elegant tablier for plainly 
trimmed but rich silk dresses. Many are made 
of black velvet with lace garniture; others are 
of silk laden with braiding, embroidery, and jet. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame VirFrotet; and Messrs. ScumaupER; A, 
T. Srewart & Co.; Arnotp, ConsTaBLE, & 
Co. ; and Lorp & TaYLor. 








PERSONAL. 


GENERAL Hooker and Chief Justice CHAsE 
are at present in town, and are patients of Dr. 
HAaMMonD, formerly Surgeon-General of the 
United States Army, who has for some years 
given his time mainly to affections or diseases 
of the brain. General Hooker is in fair general 
health, but his frame is bowed and his step un- 
certain, though his fine features and striking face 
are as noticeable as ever. 

—Miss Emity T. Wurre has been made assist- 
ant cashier of the National Bank at South Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts. So we go! 

—Mr. J. GRENVILLE Kans, one of the most 
highly esteemed middle-age bachelors of the 
Union Club, has within a few days past quite 
unexpectedly come into the possession of a for- 
tune of half a million of dollars. An old friend 
of the father of Mr. Kane—Mr. Lavurie—for 
many years a shipping merchant in this city, re- 
tired from business with a large estate in 1850, 
and took up his residence in London. He had 
onee or twice intimated to Mr. Kang the inten- 
tion to make him a bequest, but giving no idea 





of the amount. Mr. Kane's surprise may be 
i ed, on reading the will, to find himself his 
residuary legatec; and bos after the 5 ban 
of sundry legacies enumerated by Mr. Laurre, 
will be left to Mr. Kans, in first-class se- 
curities, over’ five hundred thousand dollars. It 
has been very worthily bestowed. 
—Miss Aveusta A. Mrygr, a type-setter in 
the South Bend (Indiana) Union, is one of the 
most rapid and accurate compositors in that 


State. roof of hers was taken, a few days 
since, of ems, having but two typograph- 
ical errors. 


—A lady recently returned from England, and 

who visited Jenny Lip, says that a happier 
and better matched pair can hardly be found. 
They reside near London, in ae style, sur- 
rounded by all the comforts of life. The stories 
about their domestic unhappiness are conspic- 
uously inexact. 
. Brown Emerson, D.D., of Salem, 
Massachusetts, now in his ninety-fourth year, is 
a fine specimen of the steady-going old New En- 
gland clergyman, being now in the sixty-sixth 
year of his settlement as pastor of the South 
Church in that city. 

—Mrs. Secretary Fisn speaks French with so 
much fluency and such periection of accent that 
members of the diplomatic corps are always at 
ease at her tions. For the first time since 
the administration of President PoLk foreigners 
gt sy to sath we: bye —? wife of the premier 
in the court language of Europe. 

—The Princess LAMBERTI, oF Italy, who to a 
certain extent is now pervading the higher cir- 
cles of New York society, is a fine-looking wo- 
man, tall and stately, a brunette, about twenty- 
two, a fluent talker in five languages, an accom- 
plished musician, and cultivated generally. 

—The clergy of the country, with that esprit 
du corps so characteristic of them, will sympa- 
thize with the Rev. Henry Warp BrecueEr, 
whose congregation have, in the most compul- 
sory and discreditable manner, compe!led him 
to accept as 2 oe age the present year the 
paltry sum of $20,000. What can his people 
mean by ‘‘such conducts as those?” 

—Mr. Surrogate Hurcurnes may make a note 
of the following as a precedent, should a similar 
testamentary document come before him. A 

or citizen in Berlin was recently left some 

2 Being very old and feeble he was puz- 
zied as to whom he should leave his money. 
Thinking none of his friends worthy of it, he at 
last determined to leave it to a bitter enemy, 
who had a large family and no money except his 
daily earnings. He made his will to that effect ; 
he made it a condition, however, that the heir 
should always wear thin white linen clothes, and 
no extra under-clothing. Should that condition 
be violated even once, the money goes to his ex- 
ecutors. The heir will probably accept on the 
principle of the old saying, “A light heart and a 
thin pair of—pantaloons.’ 

—Mrs. Lincotn was recently in London, for 
the purpose of placing her son ‘‘ Tap” at school, 
after which she proposed to join her friend, Mrs. 
Bishop Smmpson, at Rome, and with her make 
the tour of Italy. The right-minded ladies and 
gentlemen of the country seem to be more and 
more disposed to speak out their opinion that 
Mrs. L. has been rather badly treated by the Re- 

ublican leaders, and especially by those whose 
‘ame and fortunes were made by her husband. 

—GusTAVE Dork is steadily employed in Lon- 
don, in conjunction with BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
on a work descriptive of some of the marvels of 
London life. Friends who have had an inkling 
of the matter predict that it will be a great suc- 
cess. 

—Mr. Epwarp vo. Detavan, who died re- 
cently in Schenectady, was one of the men who 
were really the practical organizers oi the tem- 
perance movement in the State of New York— 
the men who gave it character and foree. He 
was a man of wealth, and built the Delavan 
House, Albany, which, for some years, was con- 
ducted on the cold-water plan. It was found, 
however, that it didn’t pay, and was soon rented 
to other parties, who put it on the old hotel 
track, on which it has since been kept. Mr. 
DELAVAN was a pleasant, well-informed man, a 
good raconteur, and had a wide experience of 
people in every walk of life. Latterly he had re- 
tired from participation in public matters. 

—Some gentleman who has been making 
sketches of the managing editors of the leading 
daily journals of this city—Messrs. CrRoiy, JEN- 
nings, Remp, Cummines, BennertT, Jun., and 
Norp#Horr—finishes by taking the life of Major 
Bunny, of the Zvening Mail, stating that ‘“‘ He 
is one of the rising young men of the day. He 
is a thoroughly accomplished journalist, com- 
menced in Wisconsin, and continued in that 
region until he came to New York as dramatic 
critic of the Hvening Post. He studied law at 
one time, and served on General Banxs’s staff 
in the Red River campaign. He has a fine crit- 
ical taste, and is well read on many subjects. 
An article which he wrote upon the Cuban ques- 
tion for Putnam's Magazine was credited at the 
time, by all the press, to ParkE Gopwrn, then 
editor; while an examination of the States 
Rights question, which Major Bunpy prepared 
early in the war, and which has lately beer: reprint- 
ed in pamphlet form, was quoted in the United 
States Supreme Court as an authority, which 
was certainly a high compliment to its author. 
Major Bunpy has had charge of the Mail for the 
past two years, during which time he has won 
— opinions from all sorts of people for his 

iscreet management, while the paper itself has 
greatly increased both its circulation and pros- 


rity.”’ 
Pe dlonel Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, 
having retired from the management of his 
Washington paper, to devote himself entirely to 
his able and successful journal in Philadelphia, 
is made the subject of many pleasant paragraphs, 
one of which is as follows: ‘‘ Few editors were 
better formed by nature to be popular sotially, 
and powerful professionally. A fine face, court- 
eous bearing, ready susceptibilities, natural dic- 
tion, and wide acquaintance adapted him to or- 
nament and illustrate his work and his time. 
He has had a long enthusiasm for public writing 
—scarcely diminished now that he is passing 
his prime—and at heart he has always been the 
friend of his whole country and of the commu- 
nity where he happened to be. Lancaster, Phila- 
delphia, Washington—these have always been 
under obligation tohim. Had he not confound- 
ed the editorial and the office-holding relation, 
and been more faithful to serve than to direct 
his ntl he would have left a name without a 
diminu ve qualification, His neighborly graces 


> 





and kindness to young men will be long remem- 
bered, while the ingratitude of those who have 
used his paper and his power will make men 
mild to criticise his influence upon American 
journalism.”’ 
—Senator Wirson is, in conversation, a rapid 
and glowing talker. He seems to have made a 
careful study and precise analysis of every one 
of the innumerable mob of American politicians, 
great and little, who have been in Washington 
Within the last twenty years. His mind is full 
of topics. Orifhe take the subject with which 
ou start the conversation, he at once makes it 
is own. His words come very fast; his coun- 
tenance glows with the ardor of his discourse; 
and it is in vain to try to check or turn the cur- 
rent of it by inserting a question, or even a word, 
edgewise. His mind, once set upon a particu- 
lar track, rushes on until it has gone to the end 
of it. e has not a scholar’s culture, like his 
renowned colleague; his mind is not stored with 
classic allusions, nor is his diction enriched by 
phrases drawn from all literatures. But for 
downright good sense, uttered in downright 
Saxon, he is always interesting and instructive. 
Then, too, with the political history of his own 
country his familiarity is very great. 

—‘* How doth the busy TupPrer improve each 
shining hour!” Mrs. Tupper is the great au- 
thority in this country on bees, She pervades 
Iowa, where she has gone into the bee business 
at a very shining rate. She has written more 
essays about bees, and received more diplomas _ 
about bees, than any woman on the planet. One 
of these essays was adopted by the Department 
of Agriculture, which paid her for it $300. ‘To 
be or not to be’’ is, with her, ‘the question,” 
as may be inferred from the fact that she has 
one hundred bee-hives of herown. She imports 
her bees from the country about Lake Como, 
Italy. May she live long and be happy! 

—Many of the cleverest people of the day ap- 
pear to have obtained their first and firmest 
footing in California. Bret Harte found his 
intellectual status and money value there; MarRK 
TWAIN was first talked about by Californians; 
RatpH KEE er, ditto; little Lorra, the most 
piquant actress of the day, who is rapidly ac- 
cumulating a fortune, was brought into notori- 
ety in the same region; while Ross Browne, 
one of the regular and most popular of the writ- 
ers for the Harpers, has made California his 
home, deeming it the only place perfectly habit- 
able for a gentleman and author. 

—General Ropert ANDEKSON, the hero of Fort 
Sumter, is living in Venice with his family. His 
daughter, IsaBELLA, is a great belle, and is said 
to have captured the heart of an Italian duke. 

—Miss GarreTT, M.D., now in successful 
medical practice in London, is just now quite 
prominent among the women of England, from 
having been elected a member of the London 
School Board—a canvass in which she headed 
the poll. Miss G. is a young woman of not 
more than twenty-five; has abundant fair hair, 
worn in neatly arranged heavy braids, a clear, 
fresh, lovely complexion, good features, and 
a pleasant expression when she speaks. She 
bas that ‘‘excellent thing in. woman,” a soft, 
low voice, and a little lisp, not unpleasing. She 
is about the middle height, of a slender, grace- 
ful figure, and dresses simply but neatly. Alto- 
— she is a neat, trim, prepossessing young 

octor, whose entrance into a sick-roum must 
be as refreshing as a breath of pure air, or a ray 
of sunshine in a foggy day. 

—The Rev. Joun Henry Newmay, now in his 
seventieth year, is one of the most remarkable 
men who have appeared in the theological world 
during the present century. After having at- 
tained the highest distinction in Oxford, both 
as a preacher and author, he seceded from the 
Church of England to that of Rome, and became 
head of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, at Birming- 
ham, since which time he has published a great 
number of works in favor of Catholicism. Asa 
master of pure English he has no superior at the 
present day. The following beautiful paragraph 
is by him: ‘* All that goes to constitute a gentle- 
man—the carriage, gait, address, gestures, voice, 
the ease, the self-possession, the courtesy, the 
power of conversing, the success in not offend- 
ing, the lofty principle, the delicacy of thought, 
the happiness of expression, the taste and pro- 
priety, the generosity and forbearance, the can- 
dor and consideration, the openness of hand— 
these qualities, some of them come by nature, 
some of them may be found in any rank, some 
of them are a direct precept of Christianity. 
But the full assemblage of them, bound up in 
the unity of an individual character, do we ex- 
pect they can be learned from books? Are they 
not necessarily acquired, where they are to be 
found, in high society? The very nature of the 
case leads you to say so. You can not fence 
without an antagonist, nor challenge all comers 
in disputation before you have supported a the- 
sis; and in like manner, it stands to reason, 
you can not learn to converse till you have the 
world to converse with. You can not unlearn 
your natural bashfulness, or awkwerdness, or 
stiffness, or other besetting infirmity, till you 
serve your time in some school of manners.” 

—Another gentleman has been to see Mr. Bret 
HArTE, one of our new contributors, and thus 
gives his notions of that freshest specimen of 
the American humorist: ‘‘He is a little below 
the medium stature, well-proportioned, has a 
forehead more high than broad, thin brown hair, 
a fair complexion originally, but his face is now 
badly pitted with the small-pox; eyes remark- 
ably soft and brilliant, and an indescribable ex- 
pression of countenance that indicates a spirit 
in complete sympathy with all that is beautiful 
and all thatis good. His voice is peculiarly sweet 
and musical, his powers of endurance not over- 
large; he is firm in his opinions, but in the ex- 
pression of them modest; shuns rather than 
seeks society ; never courts, but a oids notorie- 
ty; is a delightful companion; does far more 
work than he ought; understands what he can 
do, and never attempts what he can not; and, in 
general appearance, more nearly resembles that 
poet and scholar and gentleman, DonaLp G, 
MITOHELL, than any person with whom I am ac- 
quainted on this side of the continent.’’ 

—In the Bazar of February 4 it was mentioned 
(the simple fact was copied from another paper) 
that ex-Collector J. F. BarLey was living in lord- 
ly style in Germany. We learn on good au- 
thority that such is not the fact, but that he is 
in Brazil, without capital, and endeavoring to 
get upon his feet. Should he become a million- 
aire, and return to New York, we hope that he 
will pay up to the government every dollar of 
his deialcation, 
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Crochet Lam- 
brequin for 
Work-Tables; 
Corner Brack- 
ets, etc. 

Tuts lambrequin 
is of red twisted 
wool in open-work 
double _ crochet, 
worked in point 
desprit with red 
silk twist; the out- 
er edge is worked 
in scallops with red 
wool. Begin the 
lambrequin at the 
upper edge with a 
foundation of the 
requisite length, 
and on this work 
alternately 1 dec. 
(double crochet), 


2 ch. (chain stitch), passing over two stitches of the foundation with 
In the same manner work the remaining rounds, but 
bring 
the de. on the 
| de. of the pre- 
ceding round. 
After the 17th 
round the foun- 
dation for each 
section of the 
lambrequin 
must be com- 
pleted separately.— 
Work the completed 
lambrequin with red 


the latter. 





Fig. 1.—Pornt Lace anp 
Crocuer Epeinxe. 


Fig. 2.—MAnNeR oF 
MAKING PETALS FOR 
Lamp-Cuimyey Cover. 





Fig. 3.—Grmie Crocaet 


Eperna. 


and a quarter; by means of these 
the stamens are afterward fasten- 
ed. Now take four thin pieces 
of wire each seven inches and 

a fifth long, and wind each of 
them with red filling silk 
two inches and two-fifths 
then join them to- 
gether by winding all four 
together tightly with silk, 
leaving two-fifths of an inch 
of the wire free at the under 
end. ‘These four ends are 
spread out as shown by Fig. 
8. The stamens are fasten- 
ed to the fourfold wire as 
shown by the illustration, at 
the same time fastening small 
pieces of red cloth, which 
must be cut as shown by 
the illustration, Fig. 3. Now 
cut of violet cloth eight pieces 


long; 











always 


silk as shown by 
the illustration, 
and button - hole 
stitch the outer 
edge. At the 
point of each sec- 
tion,and between 
each two sec- 
tions, set on a 
small red tassel. 


Lamp-Chim- 
ney Cover 
simulating a 
Fuchsia, 
Figs. 1-3. 

THis lamp- 
chimney cover is 
made of red and 
vivlet cloth, First 


make the petals and stamens. 
The latter are worked in ch. 
with a double thread of red 
silk twist, in doing which 
fasten a crystal bead, of 
the size shown by Fig. 3, 

at the end of the sta- 
This illustra- 
tion also shows the 
size and number 


mens. 


of the stamens. 
At the upper 
end .of the 
stamens let 
the threads 
stand over 
an inch 


from Fig. 81, Supplement, 
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Crocuet Lam- 
BREQUIN IN 
Point pv Esprit 
FOR Work-Ta- 
BLES, CORNER 
BRACKETS, ETC. 
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from Fig. 83, the ends 
of which must over- 
lap each other slight- 
ly, fasten it with long 
stitches of red silk, and 
gather the upper edge, 
in doing which fi¥ten 
the wire ends, which 
must be closely wound 
with green silk, and 
bent as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Finish with 
a large bead cov- 
ered with green 
floss silk, as shown 
by the illustration. 






Frame For Har i 

Fic. 2. Pace 85. a ‘ Frame For Hat, 
tiie, us Fig. 1.—Lamp-Cumixey Cover siMvu- Fic. 3, Pace 85. 

LATING A FucHSsIA. 


For pattern see Suppl., No. XXIII, Figs. 81-83. 















































Edgings for 
trimming Un- 
der-Clothing, 
Figs. 1-3. 
Fig. 1.—Port 
Lace anp Cro- 
CHET Epoine. 





Founpation Figure TATTED AND Cro- 


tn Satin anv Kynot- cHET Rosette For this edging 
TED STITCH FOR ror LINGERIE, point lace braid 
Cars, Liner- ETC. with holes woven 


RIE, ETC. in at intervals of 
: half an inch is required (see illustra- 
tion). On one lengthwise edge of 
the braid work with fine twisted 
crochet cotton as follows: * 5 
de. (double crochet) on the 
first hole, 4 ch., 1 p. (picot) 
consisting of 20 ch. and 1 
sl. (slip stitch) on the first 
of these, 4 ch., and re- 
peat from *. On the 
other lengthwise edge 
work as follows: * 
3 leaflets, separated 
by 5 ch. on the 
first hole of the 
braid (each 


sists of three 








Desicen For Front or SLipPer.—-[For design for Heel and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 35.) 
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button - hole stitch 
the outer edges, and 
fasten them to a 
tube made of stiff 
paper over a lead- 
pencil (see Fig. 2), 
letting the leaves 
alternate. For the 
outer leaves cut of 
bright red cloth 
eight pieces from 


Fig. 82, Supple- 
ment, and four 
pieces of  card- 


board. Cover each 
card-board part with 
red cloth on both 
sides, button - hole 
stitch the outer 
edge of the parts, 
putting the needle 
through the three- 
fold material, and 


embroider the upper side with red silk in point Russe as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Paste these four leaves to the card-board tube as shown by the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1, and fasten them besides with silk thread; then pass the wire and 
stamens through the tube. Now cover the tube with a piece of red cloth cut 





Fig. 2.—Tatrep anp 
Crocuet Eperne. 


Fig. 3.—MANNER OF 
MAKING STEM FOR 
leaflet con- Lamp-Curmmney Cover, 


short treble crochet, which are not 
worked off singly, but together as 
one stitch), 3 ch., 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the braid between the 
first and second hole (in work- 
ing this se. catch at the same 
time the p. of the opposite 
edge), 3ch. ; repeat from *. 
Fig. 2.—Tatrep anp Cro- 
cHET Epoinc. 
with medium-sized tatting 
cotton a row of rings as fol- 
lows: 5 ds. (double stitch), 
1 p. (picot), 4 ds., four times 
alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 
1 p., 4 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., and 
close the stitches to a ring. 
After two-fifths of an inch 
interval work a similar ring, 
but instead of forming the 
first p., fasten to the last p. 
of the preceding ring. Con- 
tinue in this manner. On 
the free p. of the rings work 


First work 
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Fig. 3.—Swiss Musiiw anp 
Fig. 6.—Neepie-work CoLrar. Bruces Lace Ficnu-Coxiar. 
[See Fig. 7.] [See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern see Suppl, No. XXL, Fig. 19, Por pattern see Suppl., No. XIX 


Fig. 5.—CuemIsetre with Swiss 
Musi Fritz. ’ 
1/, Fig. 8.—CoLiar with Revers. 


For pattern see Su San Wi 
plement, No. XVIII, [See Fig. 9.] 
Figs. 71 and 72. For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. T& 


one round as shown by : ° 7 \ ‘| , Bh hi: ¥ ES Rosette for Lin- 
the illustration. Altern- ’ é “ane i fi & Z gerie, etc 

ately | sc. om every pict, See illustration on p. 84. 
1 ch.; between each I 

two rings 1 se. on the 
last p. of the first, and 
at the same time on the 
first p. of the second 
ring. After this round 
one round of dc. (see 





Fig. 1.—Irisn Gut- 
PURE Ficnu-CoLLar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Su 


plement, No. XXIL., 
Fig. 80. 


For this rosette 
work, first, with me 
dium-sized tatting cet- 
ton, the tatted scallops 
on the outer edge of 
the rosette. Each 
























































illustration). tig. 4. —SLEEVE Fig. 9.—SteEve For Cor- Fig. 7.—SLEEVE FOR —- a! ds. 
Fig. 3.—CRocHET por Coxtar, Lar, Fie. 8. Cottar, Fie. 6. S a aie ? = 
Tnomna H > s na > 

, [ 4 7 78, No. ri 7 o , ‘ale ot), .$ 

ging work with fine 0, pattern see No. XX., Figs. 1 and ¢ er 0 XX., Figs. 7 and 78. Fig. 2.—SLEEVE close the stitches in a 


twisted cotton crochet gypplement, No. 
gimp, like that shown in tx., Fig. $4. 
No. 32, Vol. III., page 

500, Fig. 8. Twisting the loops as 
shown by the illustration, work 1 sc, on 
each loop, 2 ch. after each sc. On the 
loops of the other side (twisting the loops 
as before) work 1 sc., after each sc. 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the second of the 5 ch., 
1 ch, 


Foundation Figure 
in Satin and Knot- 
ted Stitch for Caps, 
Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 84. 
Tuts embroidery fig- 
ure may be used for 
trimming caps, lingerie, 
ete., and is worked with 
embroidery cotton on 
Swiss muslin or cam- 
bric ; or it may be used | 
for ornamenting white or ( 
colored cravats. On a ! 
silk foundation, it must 
be worked with coarse 
sewing silk. 


Poni ea ay “ r FOR COLLAR. ying, leaving an inter- 
Fie. 1, val of thread a fifth 
of an inch long be- 
tween the ends. After working eight 
scallops, tie the beginning and end of the 
thread together. Now crochet with very 
fine twisted crochet cotton 5 se. (single 
crochet) on the interval of thread of 
each scallop, and 7 sc. on the thread be- 
tween each two scallops. > On the first 
5 se. of this round (be- 
tween the ends of the first 
scallop) work 5 te. (treble 
crochet), working them off 
as one stitch, after the leaf- 
let thus formed 2 ch., with 
the latter passing over sev- 
en stitches of the preceding 
round. Repeat from *. 
Finally, work one round 
of se. on the stitches of the 
preceding round (see illus- 
tration).. This rosette may 
be used with the crochet and 
tatted edging previously de- 
scribed, for trimming chil- 
dren’s clothing, etc. 









Y > 
y / Fig. 3.—Brack As- 
TRAKHAN Hat witH 
Freatuers.—{For Frame 
Fig. 1.—Astraknan Rovnp see Page 84.] 
Har with Waite Fur.—{For For pattern and description see Supple- 
Frame see Page 84. ] Fig. 2.—Briack Astraknan Hat.—[{For Frame ment, No. VIIL, Fig. 84, 
For pattern and description see see Page 8 t.] 


Bupplestent, No, Vil., Figs, 8 — For pattern and description see Suppl., No, VL., Figs. 29-31. 
































Fig. 1.—Greex Gros ‘ Ds 
Grats Cravat Bow. Fig. 2.—Garanite Crére pa 


Cuine Cravat Bow 


big. 4.—Brack Gauze 
Cravat Bow. 









Fig. 5.—Cra- 


vat Bow. 


Fig. 7.—Venvet anp Morré Antique 
Bow ror THE Harr. F 








Fig. 9.—ScarLet Gros 


4 \ 
Wi FP re . Fig. 10.—Bivr Gros 
Fie. ~,—Vsore= Satin anp Brack Vetvet Cravat Bow, / Grats Cravat Bow. 


Grain Cravat Bow, 
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Collars and Under-Sleeves, Figs. 1-9. 
See illustrations on page 85. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Inisa Gurevre Fionv-Cotiar snp 
Unven-Steeves. The pleated part of this collar is 
made of colored crépe de Chine, and is richly trimmed 

th Irish guipure, and a bow of crépe de Chine, as 
the illustration. Cut the foundation of the 
tiff lace taken double from Fig. 80; then 
cut three bias strips of crépe, each two inches and a 
half wide, double them lengthwise, and arrange them 
on the foundation in such a m:nner that each strip 
shall cover the seam made ——— on the preceding 
one (see illustration). Fell the lengthwise gs the 
under (last) strip to the under side of the collar. The 
trimming consists of asiteet crocheted Irish guipure 
oar inches and a half long (see illustration) 
This Irish lace is worked in the same manner as the 
Irish Guipure Collar shown in Harper's Bazar, No. 
87, Vol. TH. e 581, -Cut the under-sleeves of cam- 
bric from . 


them between the double material of a straight bind- 
ing th uarters of an inch wide. The ruffle of 
the endee-slesves consists of a piece of Irish guipure 
seventeen inches and a half long and three inches and 
three-quarters wide. Instead of the crochet guipure 
woven guipure or Valenciennes lace may be 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Swiss Musiry anp Bruers Lace 
Fioav-Contan anp Unper-Sizeves. This collar is 
made of Swiss muslin and Bru; lace an inch wide; 
the seam made by sewing on the latter is covered with 
a strip of embroidery two-fifths of an inch wide. Cut 
the collar from Fig. 73, Supplement. Finish the front 
of the collar with two ends made of Swiss muslin and 
Bruges lace in the shape indicated by Fig. 74; these 
ends are trimmed with a bc w made of blue silk ribbon 
four-fifths of an inch wide. For each of the cuffs cut 
from Fig. 75 one piece; cut a slit along the double 
line, lay the material in a revers along the dotted line, 
hem the under edge of the cuifs, and trim the outer 
edge. Gather the upper edge of the cuffs, sew it be- 
tween a binding four-fifths of an inch wide, and join 
the cuffs with the sleeves, which must be cut from 


Fig. 77. 

Fig. 5.—Cuemisetre witn Swiss Mvusuw Frm. 
This chemisette is cut of Swiss muslin from Figs. 71 
and 72, and trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with 
two box-pleated Swiss muslin frills edged with lace. 
The seam made by sewing on the frills is covered with 
a bias strip of the muslin stitched on. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Emusromerep Cottar anp UnpEr- 
Sizxves. This pointed collar and cuffs are made of 
fine linen, and are ornamented with French embroid- 
ery and lace stitch. For the collar cut of the material 
en double one Tog from Fig. 79. Cut the sleeves 
of cambric from Fig. 77, and the cuffs of linen from 
Fig. 78. Lay the front of the collar ovér to right side 
as revers, and embroider it as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and partially indicated on the pattern. Sew the 
sleeves between the double material of the embroidered 


cuffs, 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Cottar wire Revers anp Unper- 
S.zeves. Thiscollar and cuffs are made of fine linen, 
trimmed with embroidery two-fifths of an inch wide, 
which is cut out along the contours, and Valen- 
ciennes lace three-fifths of an inch wide, which is gath- 
ered and sewed on in such a manner that it comes on 
the border. Al mg the straight line partially indicated 
ttern set on lace insertion a tenth of an inch 


edges with close half-polka stitches. Cut the 
, 7. For each of the cuffs cut of linen 
and fine sbirt: lining one piece from Fig. 78, trim 
the bottom and one end, and join them with the sleeves 
according to the corresponding figures. Cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 77. 


Cravats, Cravat Bows, and Bows for the Hair, 
Figs. 1-10. 
See illustrations on page 85. 


Pig. 1.—Green Gros Gram Cravat Bow. 
sloped yr of this we A are mame ofa 2 ans peerage 
jiece of gros grain e straig! wise cdge 0: 
Fich is raveled an inch wide. The oops are an inch 
and three-fifths long and an inch and four-fifths wide, 
and have a net interlining. The seam made by sewin 

~ loose and ends on the foundation is covered wi 
a ban 
Fig. 2.—Granite Crérve pe Curse Cravat Bow. To 
make this bow, cut for the longer end a bias strip of 
the material seven inches and three-fifths long and 
seven inches and one-fifth wide. Slope this piece from 
the middle of the lower end to the side bee A so that 
the latter are only four inches and two-fifths long. 
traight yaar edges of this piece, 
the bias edges three-fifths of an inch wide. 
shorter end is six inches and two-fifths long and 
five inches and three-fifths wi 


ide, and is arranged in 
the same manner as the longer end. Pleat the upper 
- 


ends, and sew them on a stiff lace foun- 
er the seam made by doing this with loops 
made of bias strips of the material. e under loop is 
four inches wide and three inches and one-fifth long. 
upper loop is three inches and three-fifths wide 
two inches long. The upper ends of the loops are 
by a band of the material surrounded with a 
black velvet buckle. 
Fig. 8.—Braox Gauze Grenaprive Cravat Bow. This 
gauze grenadine, and is trimmed 
res, and black lace three inches 
ends are five inches and one- 
eight inches wide, and are trimmed as 
illustration. Cut away the material un- 
figures. Sew the lengthwise edges of the 
together, and let the seam come in the middle. 
are three inches and a fifth long and four 
ide; they and the ends are arranged on a stiff 
foundation. A band of the material covers the 
—_ made by doing this. Furnish the back with a 
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. 4—Braok Gavze Grenapine Ornavat. 


! jas strip of the 
material forty-three inches and a half long and seven 
inches wide, slope it toward the middle till not quite 
five inches wide there, and point the ends, Then trim 
the piece, as shown by the illustration, with the inser- 
tion and gathered lace. Underneath the insertion cut 
away the material. Sew the lengthwise of the 
cravat*together, and fold the double material so that 
the seam comes on the middle of the under side of the 
cravat. by se g the cravat tie it in a bow as 
im. 


5.—Cravat Bow or Insertion anp Lacs. The 
tabs of this bow are made of lace insertion four-fifths 
of an inch wide, the > edge of which is cut in 
— overhand the outer edges of the tabs together 


| 
F 


hes and four-fifths long. Sew all 
the tabs on a narrow oval Swiss muslin foundation, 
and cover the seams made by sewing them on with a 
made of lace and an embroidered figure (see 
illustration). 

. 6.—Veivet axp Satrw Bow ror rue Harr. This 
bow for the hair is in the form of a rosette of leaflets 
an inch and four-fifths long and an inch and three- 
fifths wide. The upper cross-wise edge of each of 
these is rounded, and the under edge arra: in 
two the folds of which face each other and 
overlap each other. ves each part the shape 
shown by the illustration. it eight pieces of velvet 
and five of satin. Arrange them on a round 

jon an inch and two-fifths in diame- 
ee the illustration. Finish the middle 
rosette with a tuft of blue silk threads, and fur- 
the back with a hair-pin. 
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bow simulates a pansy. The two u 
h four-fifths 
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ther the bottom slightly, and sew | 
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antique. Arrange them on a stiff lace foundation as 
shown by the illustration, and finish with a lilac ro- 
sette trimmed with black beads. A hair-pin serves to 
fasten the bow. 

Fig. 8.—Vioter Satry anp Brack Vaerver Cravat 


Bow. The four loops of this bow are an i 
and four-fifths long and two inches and one-fifth 
wide; they are ed with net 

e ends are of 


and satin kno’ together as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Furnish the back of the bow with a safety pin. 

Fig. 9.—Soarter Gros Gram Cravat Bow. This 
consists of a strip of scarlet gros grain thirteen inches 
long and eleven inches and a quarter wide. Double 


the piece lengthwise, join the wise edges, 
knot it at the middie as shown the illustration. 
‘The ends are raveled two inches Sew the bow 


- a ae lea foundation, and furnish the back with a 
et. 

Fi 4 0.—Buve Gros Gra Risson Bow. Theribbon 
for this bow must be an inch and three-fifths wide, The 
loops are each two inches long, and the ends three 
inches and a quarter. The edges of the latter 
are raveled an inch wide. joops and ends 
on a stiff lace foundation, and cover the seams with 
three bands knotted together as shown by the illustra- 
tion, A safety pin serves to fasten the bow, 








NOW AND EVER. 


Asx what you will, my own and only Love; 
For, to love’s service true, 

Your least wish sways me as from worlds above, 
And I yield all to you, 
Who are the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


Yet some things e’en to'thee I can not yield! 
As that one gift by which, 

On the still morning in the wood-side field, 
Thou mad’st existence rich, 
Who wast the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


We had talked long; and then a silence came; 
And in the topmost firs 

To his nest the white dove floated like a flame: 
And my lips closed on hers, 
Who was the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


Since when my heart lies by her heart—nor now 
Could I ’twixt hers and mine, 

Nor the most love-skilied Angel, choose: so thou 
In vain wouldst ask for thine! 
Who art the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 





———— 


MY HUGO. 
Br ANNIE THOMAS. 


I HAD been away from the old country for a 
term of years that had changed me from a 
girl to a woman. And on the chilly December 
on which the chain of events that I am about to 
narrate commenced I found myself in London, 
a governess out of employ, homeless and friend- 
less. 

My seven years of so-called servitude in the 
family of one of the most enlightened and gen- 
erous of the enlightened and generous Russian 
aristocracy had rather spoiled me for roughing 
it in lodgings and in solitude. As I sat down to 
my plain unappetizing tea and toast this special 
morning I wished with all my heart that I had 
not obeyed the strong instinct which had im- 
pelled me to come back to the land of my birth, 
where I was so infinitely worse off than I had 
been in the land of my adoption. 

I was a young woman still—only seven-and- 
twenty—but I felt old and care-worn, and dull 
and ugly, as I looked at myself in the tarnished 
mirror by the light of a London fog. Aggrava- 
ting memories kept surging up. How brilliant 
the Christmas festivities in which I had partici- 
pated last year had been! How brilliant those 
were in which my friends in St. Petersburg 
were even now indulging! I had been weak in- 
deed to leave known good for the unknown evils 
of solitude and possible poverty. 

Presently, before I had time to drop more than 
a tear or two over my present forlorn condition, 
my landlady came into the room with a news- 
paper. ‘‘ You may like to see it, Miss,” she 
said as she handed it to me. ‘‘ There's one of 
the awfalest murders I ever read in it.” 

I took the paper, and didn’t read the reported 
murder, but just let my glance wander along the 
portion of the sheet that was folded toward me. 
These were the first words that caught my eye: 

‘ANTED—a gentlewoman as companion to & 

young ;zirl of large fortune. Liberal saiary ia 
to asuitable person. Apply, personally, to Mr. Arm- 
strong, Great Western Bota, between the hours of ten 
and five to-m¢ rrow. 

There was something straightforward and con- 
cise about the wording of the advertisement 
that appealed to me, and I determined at once 
that I would be one of the eager throng who 
would doubtless rush to respond to Mr. Arm- 
strong’s request. ‘ At least I am a gentlewo- 
man,” I said, dreamily, to myself. And then I 
fell to attempting to picture to myself what man- 
ner of girl this was who had a large fortune, and 
was in need of a hired companion. 

The mere thought ot the mission I was going 
upon the following day helped to pass away the 
hours; and when night came I had woven half 
a dozen romances concerning the subject of the 
advertisement. They were very wild and strange, 
some of them, But, ah me! none of those that 
my fancy bred was half so strange as the reality. 

I debated for a long time as to what I should 
wear. This to some people will seem like a simple 
confession of utter and contemptible frivolity—a 
sort of throwing up of my hand, and declaration 
that I am vain enough to love dress and study 
the becoming. Yes; I am all of these things. 
Every true woman is, I think. At any rate, on 
this occasion I gave myself very seriously to 
the consideration of what I should wear, in order 
to give a possible employer a favorable bias to- 
ward employing me. And finally I decided 
upon a pretty costume of black velvet and satin, 
and a bonnet with a great deal of black lace 
and one tiny red rose upon it. 





As soon as I was ushered into Mr, Arm- 
strong’s presence I was profoundly disappointed. 
I had made up my mind to see one of two types. 
Either he would be a courtly, high-born gentle- 
man, in a state of perplexity as to what it be- 
hooved him to do with regard to a fair and con- 
tumacious ward, or he would be a mere lawyer, 
rather dry and stiff and starched. 

He was neither. . A crowd of applicants, bent 
on the same mission as myself, were in the ante- 


room and corridor, and he was just haranguing . 


them from his vantage-ground of an open door 
that opened on the top of a flight of steps as I 
appeared upon the scene. ‘“‘ It will save consid- 
erable time and trouble, and avert much disap- 
pointment and a little unkind feeling, if I state 
at once that as I can only engage one lady out 
of the numbers ‘here present, and.as that one 
lady must be young, and yet past girlhood, the 
majority of you may as well go.” 

He was such a young and insouciant gentleman 
himself who said this that I saw the majority 
were disposed rather to laugh with him than 
either to go or to be offended. But as he turned, 
after a moment's pause, and retired abruptly 
into his own sanctuary, no immediate appeal 
could be made. 

‘* Mr. Armstrong will see you ladies singly,” 
a servant came out and said, presently ; and then 
one by one I saw the applicants advance, disap- 
pear, and shortly afterward emerge and retire, 
defeated. 

At length I mustered up courage to send in 
my card and follow it myself with a decent 
show of indifference. Mr. Armstrong was sit- 
ting before a table, his elbows resting on it, and 
his head supported in his hands, He looked up 
quickly as I entered, and started to his feet at 
once, exclaiming : 

‘*Found, I believe! I was getting hopeless. 
Every one else was so utterly unlike the compan- 
ion I desire to secure for Miss Penruthers. Can 
ag live in the country, and can you bear patient- 
y and lovingly with the whims and willfulness 
of a girl?” 

He asked me this so earnestly and impressive- 
ly that I was startled into betraying a little of 
he doubt and hesitation I was feeling. 

**T can't answer such a serious question with- 
out knowing a little more of the case,” I said. 
“ As to living in the country, it is almost a mat- 
ter of indifference to me where I live; but I 
can’t promise that I can bear patiently and lov- 
ingly with the whims and willfulness of a girl 
before I know what sort of girl she is.” 

He gave me a curious look—half angry, half 
amused—as I said this, and paused for a few mo- 
ments before answering me. During this pause 
I was enabled to see what manner of man out- 
wardly this man with whom I had to deal was. 

A fine young Englishman, truly. Blonde, 
closely cropped, well set up. Polished and re- 
served and cultivated to a degree that struck me, 
accustomed as I had been for seven years to the 
society of Russian gentlemen. Indeed, there was 
much of the best social air of the imperial north- 
ern land about this man; and yet, at the very 
moment this similarity occurred to me, I was 
struck with a certain air of insufficiency about 
him—of insufficiency and uncertainty and dis- 
satisfaction with himself. 

** You shall know what sort of girl she is in an 
hour, if you'll agree to make the trial. She is 
here, and I will introduce you to her without 
delay.” ‘ 

‘When I understand the relationship between 
you,” I said, slowly. And then he gave vent to 
an angry ejaculation, and regarded me search- 
ingly. 

ef did not expect from your face that you 
would start with suspicion and distrust.” 

“Nor do I. But I am not very old yet, and 
I have only myself to look to for protection and 
counsel and care.” 

** Are you such a friendless woman ?” he said, 
very pitifally. ‘‘In that case, your heart will 
soon warm to my r, friendless girl. Miss 
Darrock, I will only tell you this much about her 
before you see her—she has no one in the world 
to care for her but me. I am not free to bestow 
all the care she ought to have upon her yet. 
Now come and see her, will you?” 

He led me from the room with court- 
esy; and as I peeped up furtively into his face, 
he confused me by a quick glance, and the words : 

“*T have deceived you a little ; my name is not 
Armstrong. But I want to have this matter set- 
tled as quietly as possible, Here she is ;” and as 
he spoke he opened the door of a sitting-room, 
and a young girl came springing forward to meet 
him 


‘*Where have you been?” she cried out, im- 
pulsively. Then she caught sight of me, and 
checked herself—checked herself with such sud- 
den, wonderful grace that I found myself stupid- 
ly staring at her in open-eyed admiration. 

** Down below, in a saloon full cf ladies,” he 
said, laughing, ‘‘secking for some one to share 

our solitude. I have found this one. Let me 
introduce you to Miss Darrock, Lolly.” 

She looked at him so sorrowfully as he led her 
forward, and I heard her say, 

‘* Hugo, you are very cruel 

He laughed a little awkwardly, and then he 
said, ‘‘ Miss Darrock knows nothing of you be- 
sides your name as yet; whether, when she is a 
little more fully informed, she will accept the 
charge of such a wild bird as you are, 1 don’t 
know.” 

**T hope I shall,” I said; for I was strangely 
taken already with the lissom, graceful creature, 
who had golden hair and soft brown eyes, and 
altogether a most rare and delicate beauty. 

**1'll tell her something about myself without 
delay,” the beauty laughed. “I’m Miss Pen- 
ruthers, at your service. I'm sick of schools, 
of watch-dogs, and jailers, and I care for no one 
in the world but Hugo Burgoyne.” 

“ Hush! Lolly,” he said, with a faint smile. 


” 





**Miss Darrock only knows me yet under the 
name I assumed for advertising purposes,” 

‘*'The sooner I know your real name the bet- 
ter for us all, if I am to be mixed up with you,” 
I said, with some asperity; and at my change 
of tone Miss Penruthers lifted her brows in as- 
tonishment, and the gentleman I had known as 
Mr. Armstrong bestowed another of his curi- 
ously searching glances upon me. 

lead name is Hugo Burgoyne,” he said, qui- 
etly. 
** Why don’t you give it properly, Hugo?” the 
girl said, impatiently. ‘‘ Miss Darrock, allow 
me to introduce you to Sir Hugo Burgoyne.” 

**Why has there been this mystery, may I 
ask?” I said, as I bowed in acknowledgment of 
this introduction; and then Miss Penruthers, 
laughingly declaring that she would not stay and 
listen to a list of her own peccadilloes, ran out 
of the room. 

**T am the sole guardian of Miss Penruthers. 
It is a pleasant position for a man who dislikes 
responsibility to be in. Shouldn't you think so?” 
he asked. 

**You are a young guardian, Sir Hugo.” 

**T was seven years younger when I assumed 
the charge,” he said, ‘Lolly was only twelve 
years old when she was sent to me, with a letter 
from her late father. ‘The letter told me briefly 
that the writer had only me to trust to in the 
world; that his orphan child would be friend- 
less if I did not befriend her; and that he spe- 
cially trusted to me to bring ber up in as unso- 
phisticated a manner as was consistent with so- 
ciety in the nineteenth century. 

“*T did the best I could. I sent her down to 
an old-maid aunt of mine, who took it into her 
head that Lolly was my daughter, the offspring 
of some marriage that I was ashamed to make 
known. As Lolly is only eight years my junior, 
this surmise was creditable to my aunt’s imagina- 
tion, if to nothing else. Then I put her into a 
French convent to be educated, and the monkey 
escaped from it in the guise of one of the sisters, 
causing no small scandal by the means. After 
that I took a house in town, and engaged an 
elderly lady chaperon and governess for her, 
and my precious charge contrived to frighten 
that estimable woman off the premises in some 
way or other that has never been quite cleared. 
Now I’m at my wit’s end about her, and I want 
your help. You'll give it to me, won’t you, Miss 
Darrock ?” 

“*T will do my best,” I said. 

** Bon!” He rose up and took my hand. 
**Your assurance comforts me considerably. I 
am very fond of Lolly; but she has been a thorn 
in my flesh for seven years. The house her 
father left her at Richmond is ready to receive 
you. Will you go down with her to-day ?” 

“‘What is my position to be—that of com- 
panion without authority ?” 

‘**That of companion with unlimited author- 
ity. Don’t pull the reins too hard, though, and 
don’t take a dislike to the girl on any account.” 
He added this last clause with another of those 
curiously earnest looks of his, and this time I 
was conscious that there was a sort of surprised 
admiration in his gaze. 

I have described the personnel of the young 
lady I was engaged to lead and guide and pro- 
tect. I have spoken of Lolly’s glittering golden 
hair, and soft, deep brown eyes. But I have 
said nothing of myself as yet. J will paint our 
portraits now fully—sketch them on that first 
night of our taking up our abode at the dear old 
Richmond house, of which Laura was the real 
and I the nominal mistress. 

We had arrived there too late to dress for din- 
ner, so we sat after that meal in the low drawing- 
room, that was all radiant with the leaping fire- 
light, in our traveling dresses. Mine was black 
velvet and satin, as I have said, and the lustre 
of the material served as an excellent relief to 
my pale face, and my eyes, that were of so dark 
a blue as almost to look black beside Lolly’s 
bright brown ones. I suppose it served well to 
define my figure, too, At any rate, I know that 
1 always regarded that special effort of French 
taste very kindly when 1 caught the effect of it 
upon my own person in the glass, 

“It might have been a fancy, 
Or it might have been a dream,” 

Lolly began singing, in a plaintive voice; and I, 
looking up at her in sudden delight that she 
should be the possessor of such a glorious voice 
and gift of singing, found that her eyes were bent 
upon me in a sort of bewilderment, in which I 
read distrust and surprise. 

** What are you thinking of, Miss Penruthers?" 
Lasked, with a laugh; and she said, quite simply, 

‘*That I wish my guardian had not selected 
such a young and pretty woman to be my com- 
panion,” 

** Do you think me these things? Well, I have 
ceased to think myself young. I am twenty- 
seven, and it is long since any one thought me 
pretty,” I said, with a sigh that was born of the 
keenness of the recollection I had that at one 
time many had thought meso. ‘‘ Your guardian 
hoped I might not be too old to be a congenial 
companion to you.” 

“Hugo himself is the most congenial com. 
panion I can have,” Laura said, cordially. Then 
she turned to an open piano, and sang the words 
of a song that were new to me then, but that I 
have since learned are due to the genius of the 
late lamented Robert Brough. She sang it in 
snatches, wandering off to other melodies between 
the verses, but always going back to that song, 
the refrain of which was ‘‘My Hngo,” with a 
singularly long drawn out emphasis on the ‘‘my.” 

“«Who has here, far or near, seen Hugo? 

Since the morn he’s been gone, false Hugo; 
With a silver-buttoned hood, 
For a baron’s son too good, 
Vain Hugo.’ 
‘Isn't it a delicious little song, Miss Darrock ?* 
“Very delicious,” 
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** Doesn’t it make you wish you had a Hugo 
of your own?” she said, saucily turning her head 
round. 

‘* Honestly, it only makes me wish to learn the 
song,” I said, laughing. 

“Ah! but I can’t have you singing ‘My 
Hugo ;’ that’s my little privilege.” 

Then she rippled on: 

“*Tf he’s gone to hunt, I fear 


I can guess what kind of deer— 
Still, has ~ nee | here 
Seen Hugo?’” 


Then she suddenly dashed on to the last verse: 


“*When I thought him on the wing, 
He was gone to buy the ring; 
He’s a darling and a king— 

My Hugo!” 

‘* Sir Hugo Burgoyne must feel very much 
flattered #f you sing him that ditty very often,” I 
said. 

‘*T have never sung it to him once yet,” the 
girl said. “I had a great mind, when I began, 
to make you believe I had sung it to him, and a 
lot of other things besides, but I'll have merey 
upon your credulity ; you must be very credulous, 
Miss Darrock.” 

‘** T think that you will find that I am not that, 
Miss Penruthers.” 

** Call me Lolly ; I wish people I like to call 
me Lolly, until I am Lady—” 

** Lady what ?” 

“ Ah! you thought to catch me saying Lady 
Burgoyne, didn’t you? But I didn’t say it.” 

Then she caroled out again : 

“ese ' 
When ‘east oe sae the wing, 
You were gone to buy the ring; 
You're a darling and a king— 
My Hugo.’” 

** Are you engaged to Sir Hugo Burgoyne ?” 
I asked, presently, in as collected a tone a. I 
could adopt. 

**No—yes—that is, I've engaged myself to 
marry no other man but him; but he doesn’t 
know the honor I've done him yet, and so’ doesn’t 
reciprocate. For all that, he is my Hugo.” She 
came over and half kneeled on the fender-stool 
at my feet, and said, caressingly : 

**T am going to like you very much, and to 
be very good and discreet under your auspices. 
What is your name ?” 

**Grace Darrock.” 

** How funny! I read a long poem once called 
‘Grace Darrock ;’ it was written in the ‘ Lucille’ 
metre, and was the story of a matchless coquette, 
who lures a man on to his death by getting him 
to do all sorts of difficult and dangerous things for 
her favor. I hope you're not a coquette.” 

“Tam not,” I said, shaking my head ; ‘‘ if I 
know myself I shall be as true in love, if I am 
ever tried, as you will find me in friendship.” 

She looked at me thoughtfully for a few mo- 
ments, and then she said: 

‘‘ For all that, certainly I shouldn't like to have 
you for a rival.” 

“* You never will have me for a rival.” 

“* How can you answer for that ?” 

** Because I would never rival you. More- 
over, if a man loved you first, he never could de- 
scend to admire me afterward.” 

“* But supposing he didn’t love me first ; sup- 
posing I only wanted him to love me ?” 

‘*Ah! then there would be no rivalry in the 
case,” I said, laughing. ‘‘ But this is profitless 
tuk, Laura—” 

* Call me Lolly ; my Hugo calls me Lolly, 
and I like the name best.” 

‘It’s very absurd of you to speak in that way 
of Sir Hugo Burgoyne,” I said, in as “‘ superior” 
a tone as I could assume with the winning, light- 
hearted girl. ‘‘ If he were to marry, for instance, 
his wife might not like to hear you speak to him 
so, and it would have become a habit then.” 

**T haven't the least fear that he will marry 
any one else,” she said, calmly ; ‘if I had—” 
She stopped and clenched her hands, and abright, 
vindictive light flashed out of her eyes, and I fore- 
saw that if he did so marry, [ should have 
trouble with Miss Penruthers. 

For weeks we lived a life of uninterrupted quiet 
in the old Richmond house, and during these 
weeks we became very intimate.’ That is to say, 
I learned to read many hitherto unturned pages 
of that girl’s nature ; but I have since had reason 
to think that she did not trouble herself to look 
below the surface of mine. 

At last—and it was not a very long ‘‘ at last,” 
either—Sir Hugo Burgoynecame down to see how 
his charge was getting on. He brought a wid- 
owed sister with him—a shrewd, pretty woman 
of fifty, who evidently regarded herself as his 
keeper, in a measure. She was a very attractive 
woman of the world, and I was charmed with 
her admirable manner. ‘To Lolly she was ma- 
ternal, and to me she was suave and frank—just 
what she ought to have been, I thought, at first. 
After a few hours’ intercourse I thought the 
suavity and frankness rather exaggerated, when 
she drew me on one side and said : 

** Miss Darrock, I can have no hesitation in 
saying what I am about to say to a person who 
so admirably fills the position my brother has 
placed you in, You must see that it is quite 
time that our friend ceases to call him Hugo, 
and to be so free with him altogether.” 

“*It is certainly not my place to try to amend 
her manners in that respect,” I said, firmly. 

‘*You surprise me! I think it is your place,” 
the widow said, with an abrupt lapse into hauteur. 
‘*T must beg that you make Miss Penruthers un- 
derstand that, as she is no longer a child, child- 
ish manners toward men are unbecoming.” 

I revolted from my task; but I feared the poor 
girl would hear the truth less pleasantly from 
some one else if I did not hint it to her. Ac- 
cordingly, when our visitors had departed, and 
we were alone, I made her understand Mrs. Ver- 
non’s wishes as gently as I could. 

‘* Hugo is not in leading-strings. She has no 
right to take upon herself to dictate the way I 
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shall address him,” Laura said, hotly. A minute 
after she added, in a chilled, guarded tone, 

‘**You have no ulterior views in saying this, 
have you?” 

**Ulterior views? No! 
such a question?” 

‘* Because I feel so uncertain of every thing 
and every body, even of myself,” she said, dream- 
ily; and I knew, though I was not looking at 
her, that for a long time after speaking those 
words she watched my face earnestly. 

How did it come about? I do not know even 
now, and while it was coming about I did not at- 
tempt to analyze the subject. Sir Hugo came to 
see us often—as often as twice or thrice a week 
—generally bringing with him a book, or a mag- 
azine, or something in which we could take a 
mutual interest. My long residence in Russia 
had made me an accomplished linguist, and 
gradually I introduced him to the best modern 
German and Swedish and Russian. literature. 
Lolly held aloof from these pursuits of ours— 
viewed them with disfavor, in fact, and resented 
all my efforts to make her join in them. “I’m 
not an imitative or adaptive animal, I suppose,” 
she would say when we pressed her. ‘“‘I can 
say all I want to say in my mother tongue and 
French, and I won't try to read those dreadful 
books for the sake of improving my mind.” And 
so, as she held to this resolution, Sir Hugo and I 
were thrown very much together. 

I felt a traitor, an unmitigated traitor, one da: 
when, after our lesson was over, he s wor 
of love to me, and asked me to be his wife. It 
seemed too bright a thing to be real, and in my 
confusion and surprise I muttered something 
about Lolly. 

‘¢ What a friend Lolly will secure, dear child, 
if I gain you for my wife!” he said, warmly ; 
and I couldn’t help looking at him sharply, in 
the endeavor to detect whether he was so utterly 
ignorant of the poor girl’s feelings toward him as 
he seemed to be. Yes; there was no doubt. 
Poor, self-deluded Lolly’s secret was safe. 

I had done nothing mean or unworthy, or in 
any way deserving of censure or self-repro- 
bation. Nevertheless, I may confess now that I 
felt as though I had done one and all of these 
things when the time came for me to face Lolly, 
and tell her my tidings. 

I suppose it is but natural for a woman to preen 
herself, to “* dress her beauty as best beseems it,’’ 
when she has but just listened to the tale a man 
has told her of that beauty seeming fair in his 
eyes. Almost but not quite unconsciously I put 
on my prettiest dress for dinner that day (he was 
to dine with us); and Lolly stared at me with an 
undisguised stare of amazement, dashed with a 
very little admiration. 

** You're as bright as a bird of paradise,” she 
said to me, when we found ourselves alone. 
‘* What is it, Grace? I can’t get hold of any par- 
ticular bit of brilliancy, but you're brilliant all 
over, like a Persian rug.” 

** It’s as much within as without, I think,” I 
began. ‘‘ Lolly, I have something to tell you ;” 
and I took her two hands and pressed them, and 
then put my lips lovingly upon the fair whiteness 
of her forehead. 

** Something to tell me!” I shall never forget 
the scorching flame that came into her eyes and 
cheeks at once. ‘‘It’s not any thing against my 
Hugo, is it?” 

‘* It will be against him if he has ever been to 
you more than the loving friend and brother he 
seems to be to you when I am by,” I said, guard- 
edly. 

a He never has been more.” She spoke short- 
ly and in a low voice. The shadow of what was 
to come seemed to be upon her. 

‘* He has never, by word or look, tried to make 
himself more to you than your guardian—” 

‘* How do you dare to ask me that ?” she in- 
terrupted. 

‘* Because I am sufficiently your friend to dare 
to ask any thing that may bring the truth out,” I 
answered. “ It is time you should trust me fully, 
Lolly.” 

“Ts he going to marry © else, Grace ?” 
she said, imploringly. ‘‘Oh, my Hugo! he is 
only mine because I love him so much, Grace. 
No! never by word or look has he tried to make 
himself dear to me; but he is so dear, so dear! 
Tell me all you know.” 

**T know that he is a dear, good fellow, quite 
worthy of your love,” I said with a gulp, for I 
could not spoil that young life, and roughly wake 
that trusting, loving young heart from its dream. 
At any cost to myself I must act between these 
two—between the man who loved me, and the 
woman who loved him. My Hugo should be 
hers, if I could compass a change that would be 
as full of woe for me as of bliss for her. 

I was sorely tried and tempted by my own self- 
ish nature. It would be such a brilliant match 
for me, selfishness and ambition kept on saying ; 
and, moreover, Ilovedhim. Ay! but so did she, 
that younger, brighter woman, who had known 
him from a child. Selfishness, ambition, and 
love fought a hard fight with me that night, and 
when at last I was compelled to face Sir Hugo I 
felt as if they would worst me. 

But one look at the unsuspicious girl who had 
trusted me so fully put arms into my hands. 
And so, when he summoned me to a farewell in- 
terview, I was able to be true to my better nature. 
I don’t know now what words I used or what 
arguments I used; but I was given power and 
language forthe purpose. I nearly broke down, 
I nearly gave up my resolve many times, but I 
did not quite. I can say now, with a sigh of 
gratitude, that I did not quite surrender my own 
discretion to his ardor. ‘‘She is young and 
lovely and loving,” I said to him, ‘‘ and I prom- 
ised once that I would never rival her. When you 
come to love her well, never let. her know how 
nearly I rivaled her,” was the only request I made 
on my own account. 

It was a hard struggle, for he was genuine and 
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honest, and my heart had gone out tohim. But 
T had been put in a position of trust, and some- 
how, although I am only a woman, I didn’t like 
to betray it. So I stood out stoutly against his 
protestations and entreaties, and did all I could 
to turn his thoughts toward Lolly. 

Like likes like. I am going back to my old 
life in Russia; and this morning’s Court Journal 
tells me that the ‘‘ young and beautiful Miss Pen- 
ruthers will shortly be led to the hymeneal altar 
by her guardian,” my Hugo, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
PLEASANT little feature of Mrs. Grant’s 
receptions is the glimpse you may obtain 

of the family dining-room, prepared for the even- 
ing meal. After you have paid your respects to 
the President and Mrs. Grant—for when the cab- 
inet session is over the President joins his wife 
in the reception—after yon have surveyed at 
your leisure all the portraits in the East ering 
a may retrace yl steps through the broad 
, and follow crowd on the way to the 
atory. Your attention is attracted by 

an open door leading to a pleasant room, and 
an usher inyites you to enter. This proves to 
the family dining-room, where the table is 
for y+ ll Sal persons. A magnificent 

of r ces the centre, which is the 

° Of &ttraction; for there is no show 

a — ee table. The 

cloth, right silver, the clear glass, 
decorated s' 


the china are so simply and nice- 
ly arranged that at once feel that you could 
make a there. The large 
“state dining-room” is directly opposite; but 
it looks d te compared with its more attract- 


ive neighbor, and - are content to pass on, 
after bestowing on it one comprehensive glance. 


In general, Parisians are more tranquil than 
could be expected over the enormous prices de- 
manded for various kinds of food, particularly 
any thing of the meat Kind. But not long ago 
the sight of a goose marked at one hundred and 
twenty francs proved a little too exclis and 
the shopman prudently took it in, expressing to 
a customer his resolve to roast the bird and sell 
it in pieces, so that the price in detail might not 
excite the popular indignation. This goose, to- 
gether with a bunch or two of carrots, was ex- 
posed for sale in a goldsmith’s window, while 
in the other ear-rings and watches hung as usu- 
al; and one gentleman was buying a gold med- 
al in the shop at the same time that another 
one was having some carrots weighed out to 
him. ‘Il faut bien faire quelque chose,” said 
the goldsmith, smiling and shrugging his shoul- 
ders, when he was asked why he interspersed 
his gold and silver with such odd wares; and 
doubtless it was the same philosophic conclu- 
sion that caused the modiste a few doors farther 
on to sell anchovies, now her bonnets are at- 
tractions no longer. 


During the month of February, 1870, no less 
—— ee were > process of ——- in 
on. The “i of the igh of this city 

is marvelous. thin the last twenty years 
225,322 new houses have been added to it, form- 


ing 69 new squares and 5831 new streets, whose 
total length is 1030 miles. 





A ogee accident occurred on a freight train 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad the other day, by 
which the ineer, the fireman, and the brake- 
man were all injured. Yet the train ran on, the 
conductor and other brakemen on a rear car 
knowing nothing of the disaster. The engineer, 
Mr. Enos J. Hoopes, had his leg broken in four 
places, his hip crushed, and half of one foot torn 
away. He, as weil as the brakeman and fire- 
man, was knocked back into the tank. Mr. 
Hoopes knew that if the train were not stopped 
it would ran into one which would stop at a sta- 
tion three miles distant for water. Crushed and 
bleeding, he dragged himself slowly and painful- 
ly over the prostrate bodies of his comrades to 
the throttle-valve of his engine, shut off the 
steam, whistled down brakes, sounded the sum- 
mons for thé conductor, and fell back exhausted. 
When the train stopped, and the conductor came 
forward, Mr. Hoopes was trying to stop the flow 
of blood from his wounds by tying up his shat- 
tered leg, and said, ‘‘It is all up with me; do 
the best you can for me.” He lingered until 
next day in great agony, which he bore with 
his usual bravery, and then died, lamented by all 
who knew him. Such a heroic discharge of 
duty is worthy of lasting record. 





Women of active, intelligent minds, who de- 
sire some independent business, may often find 
short-hand reporting adapted to their capabili- 
ties, and also remunerative. Within the last few 
—_ the methods of instruction in phonography 

ave been so much improved and simplified that 
one can now become a proficient in the art far 
more easily than of old. Reading-lessons in steno- 
peemenste have been published for the use of 

eginners, with directions for self-instruction. 
Under the auspices of the Mercantile Library a 
course of elementary instruction in short-hand 
reporting has also been recently commenced. 
This work seems a pleasant and fitting kind 
for women; and it also is much more remu- 
nerative than ordinary writing. 





Hydrate of chloral is the latest suggested 
remedy for sea-sickness. Its effect is to put the 
patient to sleep, and—provided the mae is 
short enough, as, for instance, across the Chan- 
nel—he is not expected to wake until the end 
of the trip. If he does wake the dose must be 
repeated. It should not be taken, however, ex- 
cept under medical advice. 





The destruction of the palace of St. Cloud is 
one of the melancholy losses resulting from this 
wretched war. This was a favorite spot, where 
the inhabitants of Paris could go and enjoy their 
holidays with little trouble and expense. The 
railway thither runs along the side of a series 
of high hills overlooking the Bois de Boulogne 
and Paris itself, and pages a most charming 
landscape. The palace and gardens were open 
on Sundays, free to all the world; and on every 
alternate Sunday the people were treated to the 
spectacle of the ‘ Grandes Haux’’—that is, the 
waters were let loose upon the ancient and 
beautiful cascade. The stately apartments of 





the palace, rich in works of art and relics of roy- 
alty—the parks and lawns and sloping hills— 
the arrangements for pleasant booths, where re- 
freshments were sold, and the little side-shews 
exhibited, and where the children could play 
with balls, tops, hoops, etc., unmolested—these 
were some of the attractions of the lovely pal- 
ace and the gardens of St. Cloud, which are now 
blackened and charred and hopelessly ruined. 





It is doubtful if a neater home industry exists 
than the one practiced by the women and young 
girls of the numerous small sea-ports and fish- 
ing colonies that extend along the shore of 
Oresund, from Copenhagen northward to Elsi- 
nore, on the island of Zealand, Denmark. Of 
the scales of a large fish called brasen, which is 
there caught in plenty, and dried and prepared 
in a particular way known only among them- 
selves, they, with the assistance of sowe thin 
silver wire, make elegant and tasteful flower 
jewelry, in the shape of brooches, ear-rings, and 
wreaths, and pins for the hair, rivaling in taste 
and workmanship the famous filigree silV¥er- 
work of Venice, that was of yore extensively 
used and commanded fabulous prices. Nowhere 
else in the world have these fisl-scale ornaments 
been manufactured ; but so elegantly and taste- 
fully are they made, that in 1867, on being in- 
troduced to the Parisian beau monde, they found 
an extensive sale. Ever since, until the break- 
ing out of the war, the demand has far exceeded 
the supply, notwithstanding the fact that this 
industry became more extended, and at the 
close of last year probably two or three hundred 
persons were engaged in it. All that these can 
make is quickly absorbed by Copenhagen, and 
there either sold, to be used by the élite of the 
city, or else exported by dealers to Berlin, Lon- 
don, and St. Petersburg, at which latter place 
these fish-scale ornaments are at present very 
extensively worn. For the first time these ex- 
quisite and tasteful ornaments have now made 
their appearance in New York, the fact of Paris 
being out of the market having turned the at- 
tention of the manufacturers to our metropolis. 
We have heard of one enterprising Danish lady 
who has come from Copenhagen, with assist- 
ants, for the purpose of prepuring these delicate 
and elegant ornaments forthe New York market. 





Some years ago, Dr. Carrett, Surgeon-in-Chief 
ofthe Hospital of Chambery, in Savoy, reported 
to the French Academy of Sciences his belief 
that serious lung diseases and disorders of the 
eye were often caused by carbonic oxide escap- 
ing into the air from cast-iron stoves. The atten- 
tion of the Academy being thus called to the 
subject, several experienced chemists were in- 
structed to make.investigations. It was proved 
that without doubt hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 
carbonic oxide do pass through the walls of cast- 
iron stoves, at a dull as well as at a bright red 
heat, which is probably the cause of most of the 
discomfort felt in rooms heated by these stoves. 





A much-to-be-pitied little girl named Lillie 
Smith, is reported to have committed to mem- 
ory nine hundred and sixty-nine verses of Scrip- 
ture during her last school quarter. Whether 
she learned any thing else is not mentioned, If, 
however, she studies other things in like pro- 
pier“ and manages to grow up to adult age, 
n spite of all the efforts of parents and teachers 
to the contrary, she must be blessed with a won- 
derful constitution. 


Not often is a skillful pickpocket so utterly 
foiled in his ends as to exchange a diamond ring 
for a purse containing only five dollars. But we 
are pleased to record one instance, which has 
been detailed in full by the Lvening Mail. We 
give it in brief: A Brooklyn lady went to Stew- 
art’s to do a bit of shopping, and wisely put only 
a V. into her purse. While riding in the stage 
her attention was attracted to a Cone solitaire 
diamond ring, worn by an elegant-looking gen- 
tleman. The stage soon became crowded, and 
the gentleman rose to give his seat to a lady. 
By-and-by a seat became vacant beside th- first- 
mentioned lady, which the gentlemanly -tran- 

er with the nice clothes and the solitaire took. 

n due time the lady reached her destination; 
but when she put her hand int« her pocket to 
pay for the goods chosen, the purse was miss- 
ing. Much annoyed, she borrowed money to 
ride home, wondering all the way who had 
robbed her. She told the story to her husband, 
and to friends she met. In the evening a caller 
came in, and she had to tell the story again. 
He was inguisitive about the exquisite with the 
solitaire. 

“Was he in the stage when you paid your 
fare ?”’ he asked of the lady. 

“He was.”’ 

“Could he have seen your purse, and where 
you put it?’ 

“Why, of courst he could.” 

““Where’s your pocket ?”” 

‘““Why, here,’’ said the lady, plunging her 
nervous fingers (for she was excited by the cross- 
questioning) deep into the pocket of the dress, 
which she still wore—“ right here. And,” said 
she, as she withdrew her hand again, ‘‘as I’m 
a living woman, here’s the ring!” 

A Broadway jeweler values it at $1500. 





It will bring home to our readers the murder- 
ous extent and horrors of the war waen it is an- 
nounced that the Prussia government has or- 
dered a supply of 20€,vv0 wooden legs. 





Children will imitate their elders. A little girl, 
Witu a head covered with beautiful curls, went 
away by herself one day, and cut them all off. 
When she met her mother the latter exclaimed, 
with surprise: ‘‘ Mary, what have you been doing 
with your hair?” To which she responded that 
she had cut it off and laid it away in her box; 
but that she intended to put it on again to-mor- 
row, as Aunt Nancy did! 

—_—_———-. ey a 

An English paper contains the following item 
about scarlet-fever, which is worth consideration 
now, when that disease is prevailing: “There 
ean be no doubt that books which have been 
handled during recovery from fever—at the very 
stage, that is, when the skin is peeling—fre- 
quently become charged with disease-germs, It 
is of importance that the heads of schools should 
be aware of the danger of suffering fever conva- 
lescents to borrow books, etc., from the school- 
room. A stock of suitable books should be pro- 
vided against the evil day, to be burned when 
they have served their purpose,’? 


——t_» 
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COUNTRIES. 
HILE the bells in ‘‘ merrie England” ring the Old Year 
out and the New Year in, other lands in divers ways sig- 
nalize the season. Poor France! Let us say nothing now of 
her usually joyous Jour de !An! For many years past the 
morning of this day has found the nations of Europe looking 
to Paris, and listening for words which made kings and states- 
men rejoice or tremble. L’empire c’est la paix? or, L’empire 
c'est l'épée? And now all the world is looking again upon 
France, with feelings how different! , 
Yet the booming of cannon is elsewhere heard as a sound of 
. . The Danes have a custom of saluting the new year with 
artillery. Copenhagen is shaken at midnight by this peaceful 
cannonading. In some of the Danish islands, where old Scan- 
dinavian usages linger, the peasants go in groups to the farm- 
houses, and fire off their fire-arms under the windows of the 
sleeping inmates. 
The Norwegians have many hospitable and touching observ- 
ances, and now they spread their table for all who may step in 
to wish the ‘‘ compliments of the season.” ‘The Swedes do like- 














Peasant Watst witH Basque. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 41-44. 


wise, and the Stockholmers, in particular, emphasize the oc- 
casion by giving a grand banquet in the Exchange to their 
king and his consort and family; while the royal guests take 
this opportunity of laying by thrir dignity in order to meet 
their citizen subjects in the guise of fraternity and equality. 


Rive Empress Cloru Dress witn Basque ror Youne Giri.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 25-28, 





Brown Porim Dress witn Basove-Watst.—Bacx. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs, 38-40. 


Peasant Watst with Roonpep Neck. 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No, XIII., Figs. 45-48 


The New-Year in Russia, twelve days 
later than ours, is a great gala day, al- 
though the thermometer may point to 
thirty degrees below zero! aving at- 
tended early a grand celebration of mass, 
the Russians give themselves up for the 
rest of the day to making and receiving 
congratulatory visits ; the gentlemen vis- 
iting, the ladies being visited. In the 
cities sledges richly lined with furs are 
seen gliding along in all directions; and 
the good wishes that can not be carried 
by this means are inserted by way of ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers. Ceremo- 
nious visits are also being paid in military 
and official circles ; and equipages con- 
taining stately looking men in handsome 
uniforms are intermixed in the broad and 
interminable streets with the droskies of 
well-to-do ‘civilians. To see the inhab- 
itants of a‘large city thus whirling about 
from place to place, each with a counte- 
nance speaking the choice compliments 
of the season, is certainly indicative of a 
healthy state of social feeling. The pro- 
vincials devote themselves to resuscita- 
ting the *‘ good old customs” of their coun- 
try. As the Russians crt little else than 
northernized Orientals, the origin of many 





of these customs may be sought for in the East. The Rus- 
sians are great at fortune-telling, and especially at solving 
the all-important matrimonial problem. On New-Year's Eve 
unmarried ladies and gentlemen send out their servants, or 
go out themselyes, to ask the names of the persons they 
meet. ‘I’hese, they say, will be the names of the persons they 
will severally marry. On the same eve, when the midnight 
hour is come, each member of the family salutes the other 
with a kiss, beginning with the head of the household. In 
the evening of New-Year’s Day the famous dish-game is played 
over again ; and the young people hear their fates pronounced 
once more in the prophetic stanza which accompanies the 
drawing of their trinkets from the dish. The paying of visits 
in masks is also popular on New-Year’s night in some of the 
Russian provinces, but it is now discontinued in fashionable 
society. The Cossacks and the South Sclavonic peoples 
adopt very much the Russian customs, the former introducing 
their favorite national dance. 

“If you scrub a Russian,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ you will find 
a Tartar.” But this does not altogether hold good of the 
festivals of the two peoples. The Tartar’s New-Year's Day 
falls a fortnight later than the Muscovite’s, and it smacks of 
the splendor of the time when Tartary was the grandest and 
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most formidable power in Central Asia. Marco Polo gave an 
entertaining account of the feast of the New-Year at which he 
assisted in the latter part of the thirteenth century. He told 
how all appeared in white garments at the court of the great 
khan, the white garments symbolizing Fortune smiling be- 
nignantly upon them in the coming year; how the governors of 
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the cities and provinces offered the emperor presents of gold and silver, 
pearls, and precious stones, many white clothes, white horses, and other 
things ‘‘ of the same color,” nine times nine of a sort, the Tartars exchanging 
‘white presents” among themselves; how the emperor’s five thousand ele- 
phants, covered with figured tapestry, brought to court chests filled with ves- 
sels of gold and silver, and camels, likewise in cloth of silk, bore other things 
for the service of the palace; how, on the morning of New-Year’s Day, all 
the king’s barons, generals, soldiers, physicians, astrologers, faleoners, gov- 
ernors, and other officers of the em- 
pire, assembled in the great hall, and 
stood in the order of their rank; how 
a herald then rose and cried aloud, 
“ Bow down and adore!” and all did 
reverence, bending their foreheads to 
the earth, and crying, ‘“‘God grant,” 
in response to the solemn invocation, 
four times repeated, ‘‘God preserve 
our lord with long life and joy!” then 
how the chief priest went to a richly 


friends, the penates are supplicated and fumigated, and then the inevitable 
“*tsamba” and “ buttered tea” are freely indulged in. After this they sing 
and dance; and children are sent about from house to house to perform 
specially. ‘Tumblers and actors “play” in the streets; and altogether the 
Thibetians have a merry season. ‘This festival is the pretext for a grand 
turn-out of the lamas, or Buddhist priests, and students, from the monas- 
teries and colleges. ‘They rush madly through the streets of the capital in 
bodies numbering thousands, chanting prayers, and making the most hideous 
noises—the outpouring, it is said, of religious enthusiasm. 

The Thibetians have a proverb to 
the effect that the Chinese celebrate 
their festival of the new year with 
red paper and crackers; and the 
Thibetians are right in the main. 
The Chinese rejoicings absorb near- 
ly a whole month, during the first 
part of which it is said there is not 
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an empty mouth in the 
empire; but the eatables 
are of a light description, 
such as pea-nuts, water- 
melon seed, sweetmeats, 
oranges, tea, ete.; pres- 
ents of cakes are sent to 
the poor, and ‘* brilliant” 
cakes—which are believed 
to get the young on with 
their studies, just as at- 
tendance at the Jul-otta 


adorned altar, and incensed in 
honor of his Majesty the name 
of the khan, which was inscribed 
on a red tablet; and lastly, how 
presents were then offered, and 
a grand banquet given, a tame 
lion being brought in to lie at 
the khan’s feet, that the guests 
might see that even the fierce 
lord of the forest was subject to 
him. 
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tians, for instance, every body 
sits up on the mysterious night 
which is to bring forth the new 
year. At midnight they go out 
into the streets, where they make 
as much noise as their lungs and 
their music—drums, tambour- 
ines, bells, and cymbals—will 
enable them; and in order to re- 
new their energies they consume 
unlimited quantities of balls of 
flour and honey, boiled, which 
are picked out of the water with 
a silver skewer. ‘The next day 
visits are made to the houses of 


Nb. XVI., Figs. 62-64. their New-Year’s Day, by 
propitiating heaven and 
earth with offerings of 
rice, vegetables, tea, wine, 
oranges, and _ imitation 
paper-money, which they 
burn with incense, joss- 
sticks, and candles. Aft- 
erward they worship their 
household gods, and also 
their deceased ancestors 
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and living relatives; all this is done in the 
most solemn manner, and offerings are made 
to all except those whom we might suppose 
would be most likely to profit by them—the liv- 
ing. Images of gods are carried in procession, 
to the beating of the deafening gong. The 
mandarins now rest from the cares of office, and 
come by hundreds with congratulatory addresses 
to the emperor. ‘They are, of course, gorgeous- 
ly appareled ; they wear satin robes embroidered 
with gold dragons, snakes, and other animals, 
and with little bits of Chinese scenery, probably 
the ‘‘show-places” of their particular provinces. 
The military men and savans, who also come, 
are embroidered according to their professions. 
The celestial dignitaries spend the month in feast- 
ing, in patronizing the histrionic art, and in visit- 
ing. The people generally participate to their 
hearts’ content in the various gayeties of the season. 

The Japanese first day falls on the 29th of 
January, by which date all accounts have been 
adjusted and disputes settled. The first thing 
in the morning the people, from the highest to 
the lowest, put on a sort of regulation dress of 
light blue cotton, and throughout the day, and 
the two that follow, they visit their friends and 
relations in their vicinity, and send letters of con- 
gratulation in set phrases to those in distant 
places. On this holiday, as on others, they 
make excursions like the Chinese to their favor- 
ite ‘* tea-gardens”—a little brighter and livelier 
than the arbors so called which are to be seen 
round about London. They have grand proces- 
sions on their féte day, in which trades are rep- 
resented, and drums and stringed instruments 
are played by numerous bands. Wax figures 
are sold by thousands, just as they are in Rome 
for the Natale; and the Japanese amuse them- 
selves by top-spinning, kite-flying, and by wit- 
nessing the performances of jugglers, actors, and 
obese wrestlers. They have also grand displays 
of fire-works, and the ladies of quality delight 
themselves with the * butterfly dance.” Pres- 
ents are offered of cooked rice, roasted pease, 
oranges (here an emblem of good fortune), figs, 
ete. The pease are scattered about the cor- 
ners of houses to frighten away evil spirits; 
and on the fourth day the New-Year's decora- 
tions, representing lobsters (reproduction), or- 
anges (good luck), cabbages (riches), are taken 
down, and boughs of fruit trees and flowers, of 
which the Japanese are passionately fond, are set 
before the doors to signify the advent of spring. 

In the Indian empire, where festi are 
abundant, that one which we may take as cor- 
responding to our New-Year’s Day is the Hooly, 
celebrated annually in many localities in honor 
of Krishna—a season of general rejoicing, when 
** caste” temporarily loses caste, as in the satur- 
nalia of ancient Rome. ‘‘ Red” is the order and 
the fun of the day, people who can afford it dress- 
ing in red clothes, and going about throwing red 
(or crimson) powder at one another, or squirt- 
ing it, mixed with water, from a syringe on the 

rs-by. For the three or four days this red- 
etter feast lasts every body appears to have been 
dipped in a tub of akbeer, the pet monkeys not 
escaping. All this is taken in as good part as 
snow-balling is with us. The mutual visiting, 
complimenting, and feasting among the Rajpoots, 
and Indians of the south, take place at the end 
of the year. In some parts of India the native 
servants recognize the English New-Year’s Day 
by bringing to the Englishmen presents of flow- 
ers and nosegays, and garlands to hang round 
their necks; they also strew the floors and dec- 
orate the rooms with flowers. 

We had noted other curious observances 
among nations not familiarly kuown, such as 
Cingalese and Malagasy New-Year’s customs, 
but our warns us to be brief, and we con- 
clude with a custom still common and once ani- 
versal among the Esquimaux. As the last night 
of the old year is drawing to a close, a pair of 
Esquimaux, one dressed in woman's clothes, 
issue from their snow-huts, or ice-cave, as pre- 
viously arranged. If visible through the thick 
darkness, they would appear to be hastening on 
some important and mysterious mission. They 
gain admittance to every igloo, or hovel, in the 
** village,” and by-and-by the object becomes 
apparent. There is not a single light left burn- 
ing in the whole place. The two men, having 
now extinguished every spark of fire they can 
find, a fresh fire is kindled, and some obscure 
ceremonies are gone through the while. From 
this one source all the lamps and fires in the dis- 
trict are lighted anew. The custom is thus 
explained: the Esquimaux, believing that the 
sun is renewed for the year at this time, and that 
thus their world is lighted up for another twelve- 
month, think it right to follow the example. 
From this, as from many other of the New-Year’s 
customs, useful hints may be gathered by a 
thoughtful mind, with lessons appropriate to the 
season. 





MR. LUMPKIN’S MODERN FAIRY 
STORY. 


HE Princess Fichu had been brought up, as 
you may say, with John Daw, the 
prince over the way. ‘They had made mud pies 
and shared their cakes together. Old Fichu 
was in the grocery line, and old Daw kept a 
fancy store ; ae bine fo tne Rie sen 5 
count, and are obliged to work for their liv- 
ing. The Fichus bought at the Daws’, and the 
Daws traded with the Fichus. John our 
princess’s flowers, and she wore his ring; and 
the fairy godmother looked on well pleased, for 
John was a worthy young man; when in stepped 
Aunt Nimsha, stared young Daw out of 

countenance through her eye-glass, saying, 
“That a fairyprince! A common young man, 
with no style, and no money! Pho! nonsense! 
you look higher, child!” 
And she bought Fichu a blue silk and a new 
tarlatan, and told young Daw that Fichu was not 





at home, and whisked her away to Montacute 
Springs, with the help of a charm that she car- 
ried in her pocket-book, leaving the rightful 
fairy prince at home to grow thin, and stick to 
his business, And— 

**Why, I declare!” This was Mrs. Lump- 
kin, looking over my shoulder. “‘ If you are not 
writing a fairy tale about little Fichu!” 

**Yes! why not?” answered I, not altogether 
pleased that Mrs. Lumpkin should have found 
mne out. 

** But Fichu a princess!” insisted Mrs. Lump- 
kin, tittering. 

‘*She is a republican princess—daughter of a 
republican king.” 

**In the grocery business,” insinuated Mrs. 
Lumpkin, slyly. 

‘*What of that? The Sultan of Turkey is 
taught a trade. Why should a republican king 
have a soul above pepper? And, for the rest, 
leave out the ‘once upon a time,’ and in what is 
the oldest fairy story inapplicable to the nine- 
teenth century? What are your princes and 
princesses, your giants and ogres, your magic 
rings and enchanted swords, except men and 
women and the usual tricks of fortune? Yes, 
Mrs. Lumpkin! Fichu’s Aunt Nimshu shall be 
the dragon, and Jack Debrett the ogre—where 
would you find a better ?—and, for fairy godmo- 
ther, what do you say to—me, Mrs. Lumpkin ?” 

‘*Why, that you are some such stuff for a 
fairy godmother as Fichu is for a princess,” an- 
swered Mrs. Lumpkin, and went away laughing, 
quite overcome by the conceit. 

I looked after her, somewhat disconcerted ; 
but great minds are not easily shaken from a 
purpose, and I come back to Fichu. 

Unlike most princesses, she was passably hap- 
py in the society of the dragon. She missed 
John a little, a very little at first, and forgot 
him more and more every “— Nineteenth- 
century dragons are wiser than those in the fairy 
books. This dragon did not lock up Fichu in a 
glass box, or sling her by the hair of her head 
into the den of an ogre one hundred and fifty 
feet high, and smelling frightfully of raw meat. 
On the contrary, she took her from breakfast to 
drive, and from driving to bathe, and from bath- 
ing to dress, and from dressing to dinner, and 
from dinner to drive again, and from that to 
more dressing and dancing. Fichu wore the 
tarlatan, and the blue silk, and the white gowns 
that Aunt Nimshu had given—and—an ogre’s 
den indeed! why, she was a princess, just brought 
out at court, with not one, but a dozen fairy 
princes; any one of them better dressed than 
that poo: everyday prince at home, and all bow- 
ing before her; and Aunt Nimshu brought her 
John Daw’s letter regularly; and it was Fichu 
herself who forgot to answer them, and came 
home with a new ring on her finger, and tossed 
her head, when her fairy godmother mentioned 
John Daw. 

“‘ But what is wrong with John Daw?” asks 
her fairy godmother, who wears the shape of a 
very pleasant old gentleman, and whom you 
would no more have suspected of being a fairy 
godmother than his coat of being new. The 
princess herself knew it though, as she talked, 
and he listened, quietly puffing at his cigar. 

“*Wrong? Oh, nothing. ‘That is the trou- 
ble,” cried Fichu, peri!y. ‘‘There is nothing 
about him you can complain of. He is just a 
flat—mediocre—a dead level. There is really 
no reason for liking or disliking him, fairy god- 
mother.” 

As she said this the Princess Fichu left her 
seat with a petulant fling, and walked about the 
room, partly because she was a little uneasy, and 
partly because she was a pretty girl, and liked 
to display herself. She was a very pretty girl. 
She had black eyes and nice hair, and such an 
elegant gait. She walked with her stomach 
drawn in, and bending at the hips, and shaking 
her shoulders, and tottering about in her high 
heels, which was, in those days, a sure sign of 
an accomplished young lady. And she shook 
her skirts very much, and when she talked cut 
her words in pieces with a lisp, and opened her 
black eyes wide, and rolled them up at the ceil- 
ing, and arched her eyebrows, and half shut her 
eyes again, so that it was wonderful to see her ; 
all of which it was desirable to do in the days 
of the Princess Fichu. So that you see she was 
quite as enchanting a person as the Khan’s wife, 
who was the loveliest woman in Tartary, because 
she had only two holes in her face in place of a 
nose. Bvt, notwithstanding all her charms, her 
fairy godynother looked at her with a certain dis- 
approbation, made her fidget. 

“Mediocre? Qh, that is the fault of fairy 
princes now,” answered the godmother. ‘‘‘They 
are all so uninteresting.” 

“Not all,” answered Ficha, twisting the ring 


more when John Daw looks at me than if it was 
—you, fairy godmother.” 

**'Thank you, child! And you are sure your 
fairy prince is not an ogre?” 

“Ogres are coarse, greedy creatures, over a 





hundred feet high,” returned Fichu, doubtfully ; 
“and Aunt Nimshu said this was a true fairy 


nce, 

“*Ogres in these days,” said the fairy god- 
mother, ‘‘are often handsome young men with 
silken mustaches, and you may wish that you 
had never seen Aunt Nimshu’s fairy prince.’ 

‘* You are behind the times, fairy godmother,” 
cried Fichu, ‘‘and your fairy prince would be a 
poky old fellow. I like Aunt Nimshu’s prince 
much better, and I only wish that I 


see 

him morning, noon, and night.” 
She was in a fine pet, but her fairy godmother 
smoked on as placidly as before, puffing out loose 


rings of smoke. 

**So you shall, dear,” quoth this curious fairy 
godmother, 

The rings of smoke closed around Fichu, and 
she floated away on them to—she did not know 
where, nor could she tell how; and you may not 
believe me, but it is true, for all that. On a 
dining-room mantel-piece stood a little china 
shepherdess, in a yellow gown and a gilt cap. 
And that shepherdess was Fichu. 

In front of the shepherdess stood a table, with 

the cloth laid for breakfast. At this table sat 
two ladies, and Fichu, who was evidently en- 
dowed with more than her usual acuteness, saw 
that these were mother and daughter, and that 
they were waiting for somebody of whom they 
were afraid. 
Just as she saw this, somebody came in, shuf- 
fling discontentedly along in slippers down at the 
heel. He was frowning till his face was full of 
wrinkles. His coat and hair were unbrushed, 
his eyes bloodshot and angry. He threw him- 
self into his chair at the table, tasted his coffee, 
and pushed it away; cut a slice of ham, turned 
it over, and set it one side; all the time without 
a word to the mother and sister, anxiously watch- 
ing him, till one of them timidly asked him what 
was the matter. 

** Deuce of a headache,” he muttered, surlily ; 
‘and the coffee is bad again. Nothing fit to 
eat. There never is, confound it!” 

Then he cut bread-and-butter, and pulled the 
ham toward him, and ate it, and cut more. He 
ate enormously, and as if somehow he was eat- 
ing up his mother and sister, who sat pretending 
to swallow some crumbs, and afraid to stir; and 
though he was not one hunilred feet high, and 
did not take his breakfast raw, and had beauti- 
ful black eyes that could look unfathomable when 
he bent over a lady’s chair, Fichu began to im- 
agine that he was an ogre, greedy and brutal, 
and that every thing in the room cowered under 
his shadow. 

‘Why don't you say something?» he said, 
looking up angrily. ‘‘Talk about a pleasant 
home! You make it pleasant. Always in the 
dumps, crying and whimpering.” 

**T am sure we try to please you,” answered 
the elder lady, her tears beginning to fall fast. 

**] should think you did! However, that re- 
minds me. I must have some money. ‘There 
was a fellow to pay me some money yesterday, 
and he never came, of course. Sorry to trouble 
you, but I must have some to-day.” 

**Oh, it is impossible!” answered the elder 
lady, turning still paler. ‘‘ Your sister and I, 
though we are suffering for clothes, will be un- 
able to buy any, as it is,-till you can repay the 
money that you have already borrowed. We 
have nothing but the sum laid aside for our rent.” 

**' That story is played out,” answered the ogre, 
sipping his coffee. 

“* But I assure you it is impossible.” 

“Very good ;” and pitching his cup aside, the 
ogre got on his feet. ‘*Do as you like. You 
know, as I have told you, that I expect to marry 
an heiress. ‘To do it I must make a good re. 
Help me or not as you like; only, if you don’t, 
you won't see me again; that is all.” 

**One would suppose that was the kindest 
an ogre like that could say,” Fichu 
our ogre evidently knew his for, 
more tears and expostulations, the was 
counted from the lady’s thin, wrelatiliag Yande 
into the ogre’s greedy fingers; and then ¥ichu 
was no longer the china shepherdess, but the 
words in a note that the ogre was writing. 


thing 
; but 
after 


“Dear Mary” (wrote the ogre), “you well 
know that we are not actually married. you 
could hardly have su that I a inil- 
liner’s apprentice. as I can no longer 
do any t ~ ig you or your c! soon to 
marry myse’ Bea ble face 


and put 
on the matter. Inclosed please find ten do You 
need not answer. 0. E. 

Fichu was in the note, and she was one of the 
words that seemed to burn into Mary’s brain. 
She was looking for him that night, and had 
dressed the baby to please him; and when the 
postman came she ran to the door with the baby 
on her arm, thinking it was he. If she was not 
married, what was she, then? And where could 
she go? She knew nobody in the great city. 
What could ten dollars do for her? And, most 
monstrous of all, how could it be that he did not 
love her? 

Fichu was in the note that she sent back, tell- 
ing him how desolate and frightened she was, 
and how she loved him, 

The ogre laughed as he read the note, and 
then he tore it in bits, and Fichu was in his 
pocket. 

‘The ogre was spending his mother’s carefully 
hoarded money. He and cigars, 
and a splendid bouquet to be sent to the Princess 
Fichu. It was wet all over with the tears of his 
mother and sister, but Fichu would think they 
were dew. He lost some of it at a billiard-table, 
and spent mach in drinking. He was a coarse, 
swearing, cheating, tippling ogre. Voices joked 
him about the heiress, and he jested about her 
ankles. How Fichu did ache to slap his mouth! 
He saw a man coming toward him, and slunk 
around the corner, so as not to meet him. It 
was a tradesman to whem he owed a hundred 
dollars. ‘This tradesman’s family were that day 





turned into the street for want of their rent. 
Fichu began. to fear that she should stifle with 
disgust. 

Sa went home, and discovered a crease in his 
shirt. 

‘*Do you call this ironed ?” he roared, shaking 
the unlucky garment before his scared mother’s 
eyes. Then he dressed himself to go out. He 
bathed and slept. He. took the ogre and laid 
him at home. He twisted his mustache and tied 
his cravat and took up his dainty gloves (his sis- 
ter had none). He put on the fairy prince just 
as he did his coat, and stepped into the carriage, 
and stepped out of it again, a handsome, high- 
bred gentleman. 

**Youare late,” said Fichu, pouting; forthough 
Fichu was in his pocket, she was also at home, 
in her own house. ‘Now I shall make you 
wait in your turn.” 

** Do what you like,” returned the ogre, sweet- 
ly, ‘only not banish me from your society.” 

He was all softness and submission, this ter- 
rible, roaring, fuming, scowling ogre. Fichu 
rated him for smoking, and he promised to 
leave off, with a secret ogrish chuckle, how- 
ever. She found fault with the color of his 
gloves, and he threw them away; and then 
the carriage was locked fast in a jam, and 
Fichu, being frightened, clung to him for pro- 
tection; and he, having made sure there was no 
danger, looked brave, and protected her ; and, his 
arm being around her, proposed; and all in a 
whirl and flutter Fichu said Yes, though just 
then she saw John Daw looking after her and 
the carriage, pale and sad; and Fichu told the 
dragon, and the dragon said, ‘‘ Bless you, my 
darling, you have behaved like a sensible girl.” 
But the fairy godmother would do nothing but 
shake his head, and would not come to the wed- 
ding, but staid with John Daw; and so Fichu 
was going to the ogre’s castle, not dragged there 
by her hair, but of her own accord. After that 
Fichu was her own proper self, and yet not her- 
self. She was thin, and she neither tottered 
nor shook herself, but walked quietly and feebly 
about. ‘There seemed to be a great weight on 
her heart. Every thing looked dull and cheer- 
less to her. She was afraid of somebody, like 
the ladies she had seen when a china shepherd- 
ess. Her children drew close to her too as he 
came again, the fairy prince all gone. An ogre, 
every inch of him. 

There was nothing to eat in the house but a 
few potatoes. . 

**T have no money,” growled the ogre, who 
had been drinking heavily. ‘* You must do what 
you have done before—get food where you can.” 

Fichu boiled the potatoes, and the ogre ate the 

largest share of them (his hungry children look- 
ing on), seasoning them with mustard. When 
he had left the room Fichu took the mustard. 
The ogre heard the clink of the spoon and came 
back. 
**Confound you,” said he, ‘‘let my things 
alone!” and threw the mustard-pot out of win- 
dow. Fichu and her children ate their potatoes. 
The next day there was nothing, and they cow- 
ered together, silent and patient. ‘The ogre came 
out looking for his breakfast. 

** Why don’t you get it somewhere? You were 
a cheat from the beginning,” he yelled. ‘* Your 
aunt, the old dragon, never meant to give you 
her money. Get something to eat, I say, or it 
will be the worse for you.” 

‘The children screamed wildly as Fichu ran to 
the door, bruised and bleeding. A man who was 
riding past reined up his horse, saw Fichu, and 
sprang at the ogre, who was following her with 
blows and curses, 

**You miserable scoundrel!” shouted John 
Daw, and the ogre at once began to whimper 
for mercy. Fichu knew very little about it. Her 
wounds were bound up. Food was brought. She 
was no longer afraid. Rest and peace followed 
John Daw like a shadow. He looked as noble 
in her eyesasaking. He was a great man now, 
and he had fvund his fairy princess. He was 
happy. ‘Fichu could see that out of pity to her 
he did not tell her half how happy. 

The smoke cleared away. Fichu sat in the 
great reading-chair, and the fairy godmother was 
wate her. 

“*T think my mother must want me,” said 
Fichu, rising to go, for she felt odd and un- 
comfortable. 

**Well, if you must go, good-by, my dear,” 
returned her godmother, benignly; ‘ but it is a 
pity that the real fairy prince is so often under 
an a and that ogres have found out 
how to ve like fairy princes, is it not, my 
dear ?” 





GLIMPSES OF IIFE IN PARIS 
BEFORE THE WAR. 
THE PARISIENNE EN DESHABILLE. 


T was not twelve o'clock. No one conversant 
with civilized life in Paris would commit the 
absurdity of calling to see a Parisienne at that 
hour ; but being among the intimates to whom my 
friend's door was never closed, I made no scruple 
of breaking in on her déshabillé. Frangois, the 
valet de chambre, was not yet in livery when he 
answered my summons. ‘ Madame the Count- 
ess is not at home, but madame can come in,” 
he said, and went on tickling the panoply and 
the picture-frames in the ante-chamber with the 
tips of his feather duster. 
I passed in to the large drawing-room, which 
was empty, to the little drawing-room, where ma- 
dame usually sat when she left her room in the 


morning to devote an hour or so to improving 
her mind, and storing it with such in tual 
food as suited her appetite and her circle. The 


wholesome meal—composed of the Vie Parisi- 
enne, Feydeau’s last novel, and the inevitable 
piecede résistance, Figaro—wasmade ready on the 
chiffonnier beside the sofa where madame reclined 
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during the process of study; but she was not 
there. The door of the bedroom was ajar; I 
raised the portitre and passed in. Let me de- 
scribe this room. It may be taken as a type of 
its class. The walls were hung with light blue 
satin damask, relieved by a silver border. Cur- 
tains and portiéres of blue satin, caught up by 
massive silver ropes, fell in rich drapery from 
two windows and four doors, and filled the room 
with an azure twilight. The dressing-table, 
placed between the windows, was a miracle of 
artistic bubble evolved out of satin and lace ; its 
silver-framed mirror reflected from beneath a 
regiment of vermilion vials and boxes and brush- 
es, and a variety of cunning little implements, 
instinct with some occult power of “ beautifying 
forever ;” in fact, every conceivable apparatus 
for the adorning or disfiguring the human face 
and head. 

Opposite to the mirror stood the bed. The 
wood-work, like the rest of the furniture, was in 
azure-blue lacquer ; a double set of curtains, lace 
falling under the blue, lined with quilted white 
satin, fell from a canopy fastened to the ceiling, 
and fringed with blue and silver. Shaded by 
these appropriate surroundings was a winged 
cherub supporting a bénitier, ‘The panels of the 
blue lacquer wardrobe were mirrors; a full-length 


cheval glass stood opposite to it, 8’ ‘laced that 
no aspect of the occupant’s dre ‘d figure 
could escape her edmiring and -..-al eye. 


There were blue couches and causeuses, with the 
most elastic of spring seats, placed here and there 
about the luxurious little temple, and in the cen- 
tre of the flowery Aubusson carpet stood a Louis 
Quinze pouff embroidered with her own fair fin- 
gers 


I did not wait to scan the details of the room on 
this particular morning. I know every object in 
it by heart ; but had it been otherwise, I was too 
much startled by a presence that met my view 
on entering to take note of any thing else. 

Close by the Louis XV. pouff stood a man, 
a man got up in all the outward trappings of a 
gentleman. An extensive display of snowy lin- 
en, unimpeachable tailoring, gloved and shod in 
perfection; nothing overdone. 

Whatever my feelings were on beholding 
him, it was quite clear his underwent no shock 
whatever on beholding me. He bowed very 
low, rather too low, it struck me. I sat down 
under the shadow cf the nearest curtain, and 
took up the Gaulois. It had evidently been 
just tossed open on the guéridon in the act 
of being read; and I began to discuss within 
myself who this man could be, and what kind 
of business had brought him where he was. 
My friend was a widow, and had neither father, 
brother, nor uncle living. ‘The stranger was not 
her medical man, I knew. Who could he be? 
He was tall, young, and decidedly good-looking. 
I puzzled over it to no purpose. I looked up 
and down the edifying columns of the Gaulois 
in hopes of their suggesting a clew to his identity. 
But the Gau/ois suggested nothing. After about 
ten minutes of this fruitless cogitation our juxta- 
position—he standing, twirling his mustache, or 
making a show of examining the weather through 
the lace maze of the window, I sitting in confiden- 
tial discourse with the Gaulois—struck me as so 
unendurably grotesque that I resolved, by way 
of diversion, to make a sortie. ‘The weather, the 
kind weather, always at hand for distressed con- 
versationalists, came to my rescue. 

** What stifling weather,” I remarked. 

‘Really, madame, it is stifling.’” 





**T never re ber such a in Paris,” 
was my next observation. 

‘Nor I either, madame.” 

Here the conversation broke down. It left me 


where I was when it began; but suddenly the 
thought occurred to me that he was the dentist. 
There was nothing for it, however, but to wait 
patiently till my friend came in to clear up the 
mys Her voice, in animated discourse with 
Antoinette, the femme de chambre, was audible 
from the dressing-room next door. In a few 
minutes the door opened, and the Countess, glid- 
ing like a dark nymph from under the blue 
cloud of portiére, e her appearance. She 
nodded in passing to the profuse bow of the gen- 
tleman,.who immediately drew off his lavender 
gloves with the air of a man preparing for work ; 
and then, taking no more heed of him than if he 
had been a bottle on the toilette-table, she em- 
braced me, and broke out into inquiries about 
my health, and gossip about our mutual neigh- 
bors. 

Antoinette meantime rolled out a low arm- 
chair to the middle of the room, placed a dimin- 
utive table beside it, covered with a napkin, on 
which were set out several crystals, etc., and a 
small cushion. ‘lhe gentleman took a chair on 
the other side of the table, opened a dainty mo- 
rocco case, from which he drew two or three tiny 
brushes, and what appeared to me some surgical 
instruments. 

** Tt is the dentist!” I mentally concluded, 
and forthwith felt a sympathetic thrill of hor- 
ror. But a glance at the face of my friend 
checked the thrill. There was no expectation in 
those sparkling eyes of any thing approaching to 
the horrors of dentistry, or to horrors of any kind ; 
and two pearly rows of teeth that glistened through 
the laughing red lips seemed to rebuke me mock- 
ingly for the injurious suspicion. 

** It is ready, madame,” said Antoinette. 

The lady took her seat in the causeuse, adjust- 
ed her arm comfortably on the cushion, and ex- 
tended her hand to the gentleman opposite. 

The mystery was solved. He was the manu- 
cure! Though I had lived all my life in Paris, 
and knew that such a trade was carried on by 
needy women, and patronized by fashionable wo- 





| 


men, it was the first time I became aware that it | 


counted male practitioners; that men devoted 
their time and energies to the trimming and pol- 
ishing of ladies’ nails. The fact that such is the 
case, or was a few months ago, and that women 





of high rank and immaculate reputation made a 
practice of employing male manucures, is so sig- 
nificantly characteristic of the tone of society in 
Paris that it would be superfluous to moralize 
upon it. 

My friend was one of the loveliest women in 
Paris, a widow, young, rich, and, in spite of these 
dangerous attributes, universally admired and re- 
spected. She was, in the reputable sense of 
the word, a fashionable woman. Her salon was 
frequented by the leading men in every depart- 
ment—art, science, literature, and fashion ; poli- 
ticians of all colors met there on neutral ground. 

A salon is no longer in France the great in- 
stitution it was in the days of the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet or the Boudoir Pompadour, where the 
strings of home and foreign affairs were pulled 
by the fair fingers of noble or ignoble beauties— 
when a war could not be declared, or a new word 
adopted, or a new law promulgated, till each had 
been canvassed and carried in the councils of the 
fair despots and pedagogues who ruled alike over 
the palace and the Academy. Those days of wo- 
man’s tyranny have passed away, and with them 
much of the cultivated grace and native genius 
that made her sway at once so dangerous and 
so fascinating. Yet there is no denying that the 
drawing-room of a jolie femme is even in this de- 
generate age an agentof considerable social power 


in Paris. ‘To be jolie femme in the city of art and. 


pleasure includes something more than the mere 
possession of a pretty face—a possession in itself 
no despicable element of happiness and power to 
women all over the world, but in Paris compre- 
hending a wider and more heterogeneous empire 
than in any other city under the sun. Beauty is 
there a recognized supremacy, before which all 
men, the wise and the foolish, the old and the 
young, bow down, not merely in idle flattery, 
buat in genuine reverence, in the belief that it is 
one of those things set up by nature for their es- 
pecial worship—a sort of demi-god endowed with 
goodly humanizing attributes, very kindly and 
beneficial to the rongher animal, man. Gray- 
headed statesmen, who would hardly condescend 
to discuss the questions of their separate port- 
folios with intelligent men outside the radius 
of their particular spheres, will enter quite con- 
fidentially into discourse on such grave topics 
with the jolie femme ; and when she responds to 
the veteran homage, as the genuine jolie femme 
invariably does, with a tact all her own, by eyes 


that sparkle brighter with listening interest, and | 


a countenance alive with intelligent sympathy, it 
is quite a study to see how seriously and how 
gratefully the response is acknowledged. She 
is sure to want some point elucidated. 

** It is so delightful for me to be able to learn 
from such a man as you, my dear minister. 
From others I hear nothing but small-talk ; but 
you, for your part, are so kind that you do not 
disdain to talk sense to a poor little ignorant 
woman like me. Explain to me, then—” and 
of course the minister explains. 

So, in turn, every male superiority goes up to 
the shrine and worships, each contributing some 
store of logic or learning to the fair divinity. 
The naturalist talks to her of his travels; the 
man of science of his experiments; the diplo- 
matist gives her the gossip of foreign courts, 
sometimes more serious items of information 
when she chooses to extract them. They all 
conspire to educate her. ‘The poet and the dram- 
atist take their manuscripts to her for private 
inspection, not so much with a view to provoke 
criticism or eulogy as for the delicious flattery of 
her admiring attention. ‘lhe kindling glance of 
her eyes, smiling or tearful at will—the graceful 
clapping of pretty hands that accorapany her gush- 
ing exclamations of delight— make up a more 
sympathetic audience for the French man of let- 
ters than the choicest Areopagus of his own in- 
tellectual equals. ‘The result of this desultory but 
sustained education is that the jolie femme who 
starts at a considerable disadvantage of learning, 
and even of natural ability, with her plainer sister- 
hood, very soon outstrips them. She cullsas she 
goes along. The gleaning demands no effort; 
she has but to stretch out a deft but careless 
hand to take from the feast of knowledge spread 
all around her in its most attractive form. Under 
such circumstances the jolie femme, unless she be 
born a fool, generally develops into the femme 
desprit. She soon tires of the simpering dandy 
who can only tell her she is beautiful; even on 
this grateful theme the changes must be rung 
cleverly and delicately to find favor in her ears ; 
the spoiled child of savans of talent in its most 
varied and influential representatives, she has no 
room for fools in her temple thronged by such 
votaries. 

The Countess P——— is an accomplished type 
of the jolie femme. She is accomplished in 
no other sense, She is not a clever woman; 
intelligent is the utmost that could be said for 
her native endowments; yet I have often sat 
dumb with surprise while she held forth on some 
knotty political question, running through the 
rings of a diplomatic puzzle as lightly and as 
easily as a musician modulates a series of intri- 
cate chords, and gradually resolves them to the 
tonic. 

“* How, in the name of the fairies, did you get 
at that precedent of Charles Quint and Ximenes, 
my dear Berthe?” I asked one day, when the 
crowd had dispersed, after listening to her holding 
her own against an octogenarian Senator, who 
had a thousand to one her sense. 

“* Chérie, M. Del ” (the Spanish embassa- 
dor) ‘‘ has been in here all the morning boring me 
with the story of that row between the Queen and 
the Cortes. It was enough to put one to sleep ; 
but he told some amusing incidents of Spanish 
history to make me take in the point at issue; 
that one of Charles Quint and the cardinal came 
in apropos just now, and I applied it. Thatis all.” 

_So it was on every subject. She was a pla- 
giarist unconsciously. She caught the tone, and, 
to a certain extent, the wit of the clever men who 











surrounded her, quoting their sayings and opin- 
ions till, by force of habit, she grew to fancy them 
her own. 

But to return tothe manucure. He was busily 
working away at the fair hand that resigned itself 
passively to his beautifying skill. 

First he soaked the fingers in some fragrant 
essence, whose virtue it was to render the nails 
pliable; then he filed them; then he alternately 
anointed them with pommade 4 la reine, and 
brushed them with poudre @ l'impératrice, and 
polished them off with créme @ U’invisible, and 
finally perfumed them with baume a /’impossible. 
While this operation was going on the patient 
and I conversed as unreservedly as if the oper- 
ator had been a machine set going by an electric 
battery, or a dumb animal devoid of ears to hear 
and a brain to understand. No part of the pro- 
ceeding amused me more than this. . While the 
man rubbed away at her hand, she ran on dis- 
cussing her own and her friends’ most private 
and intimate concerns, just as if he had been a 
bear at the north pole. Suddenly she turned 
her head toward him, and began watching ab- 
stractedly his mauipulation. 

** You take care of the hands of my neighbor, 
the Marquise De B-——, I think ?” she said, ad- 
dressing him. 

**T have that honor, madame. She is one of 
my most agreeable patrons. A woman of dis- 
tinction, and no one could be more sympathetic.” 

He was at the third finger now. As he fin- 
ished each he laid the hand on his coat-sleeve, 
and held it toward the light to judge of the effect. 
The nails glistened with every tender shade of 
pink and white, like enameled rose leaves, as 
they came from his powder and paste. 

**Her sister is handsomer,” remarked my 
friend, not the least ruffled by the cool imperti- 
nence of his comment on her neighbor, the Mar- 
quise. 

‘A handsomer woman; yes, I am of the 
opinion of madame the Countess; but she lacks 
the supreme distinction that captivates in ma- 
dame the Marquise.” 

“*She has a pretty hand,” I observed, by way 
of leading the creature back to his proper walk. 
**She does your skill credit. It must be dis- 
couraging to take so much trouble, and waste so 
much ability, on an ugly hand.” 

“*That is quite a secondary consideration to 
me,” he replied, with a smile of serene benev- 
olence that rebuked my low estimate of his 
character and profession. ‘‘'The first thing I 
look for in my patients is that they should be 
women of distinction, and that they should be 
sympathetic to me. My large connection en- 
ables me, happily, to choose my subjects, and I 
never accept one that does not realize to my eyes 
those two conditions. I have but the embarras 
du choix, See!” He pulled a blue and gold 
memorandum book out of his waistcoat pocket, 
opened it, and ran his fingers down several pages 
covered with addresses. ‘‘ Behold the multitude 
of my engagements! There are ten marquises, 
fifteen countesses, and wives of bankers and such 
like without end, counting on me at this mo- 
ment. Does madame think I shall attend them 
all? No; my life, if its days numbered twenty- 
four hours instead of twelve, would not suffice. 
I multiply myself in vain ; I can not arrive at con- 
tenting all. 1 am compelled to select a few out 
of the multitude. This morning I was stepping 
into my cab,on my way to the Princesse M hy 
when the valet de chambre of madame the 
Countess came up with her note. I immediately 
turned the horse’s head toward the door of ma- 
dame the Countess. Her orders for me are su- 
preme. Let all the world wait rather than ma- 
dame the Countess should be deranged !” 

He suspended the chamois brush that was do- 
ing duty with the poudre @ limpératrice, and 
bowed elaborately to my beautiful friend. She 
smiled, and half nodded, as she might have done 
to an intelligent poodle which had licked her 
hand. 

** You must find it rather an uninteresting pro- 
fession as a continuance,” I ventured to remark. 

** Madame, it depends. Like all professions, 
it has its ennuis, its deceptions; but it has many 
compensations. One must .take a higher view 
of one’s art than to make it a mere question of 
money. What is money? Bah! It is the mud! 
One must have a soul of mud to think of money.” 
He shrugged his shoulders—that contemptuous 
shrug—the Frenchman’s final answer to every 
argument. ‘‘ Besides, amabachelor. I have 
no need of it. I pursue my avocation, first be- 
cause a man owes it to society to do something, 
and next through veneration for esthetics. The 
world ir full of idlers. The world goes badly ; 
what must save it is esthetics. It will not let it- 
self be converted by philosophy or philanthropy. 
You must get at its soul through its senses. Aés- 
thetics, ladies ; that is the thing! Now who will 
deny the influence that the human hand, full of 
charm and character and expression, may exercise 
on the beholder? What may not this agent of 
power accomplish, when wielded by a beautiful 
and distinguished woman? Ergo, ladies, if I by 
my art place such an omnipotent instrument for 
good in the keeping of a number of distinguished 
women, am I not furthering the progress of hu- 
manity practically more than nine-tenths of the 
men who make noisy speeches and write noisy 
books on progress and the human race? Am I 
not a benefactor of my kind? I ask it of these 
ladies.” 

He dropped his pomatum-pot, and looked from 
one to the other of us, challenging a denial. 

“Perfectly true!” exclaimed the Countess. 
She had listened at first with languid surprise 
to the manucure’s creed ; but gradually her face 
lighted up with an awakened look of interest, or 
at least of curiosity. I did not trust myself to 
make any comment beyond a mumbled ** doubt- 
less,” lest my risible faculties should give way. 
That he believed in himself, that this esthetic 
apostle was thoroughly in earnest, no one could 








look at him and listen to him and doubt. But 
every Frenchman is endowed at his birth with 
the faculty of working himself up to believe in 
any thing that he makes his theme; the more 
paradoxical the better; it only calls on his few 
sacré for a greater momentum to supplement the 
want of all sense and reason in his thesis. 

When the hands were finished, M. Dalmon- 
ferac, having carefully adjusted his professional 
implements, and bathed the tips of his own fin- 
gers in the basin of perfumed water, rose to de- 
part. 

“*T put myself at the feet of madame the 
Countess. I am ever at her disposition. She 
has but to signify her pleasure, and no matter 
at what hour, or under what circumstances, I fly 
before her orders.” And he bowed himself out 
of the room. 

“Tt falls well. I dine at Madame De K——’s. 
I will pose with the hand this evening,” said my 
friend ; and, holding up her hand, she surveyed 
its effect in the nearest mirror. 

It looked so bewitchingly lovely, fresh from 
M. Dalmonferac’s experimentalizing, that I could 
not but admit it to be a very convincing argument 
in favor of his sesthetic doctrine. 





SOME TOILETTES AT THE 
CAPITAL. 


ERHAP*S our readers would like to picture 

to themselves some of the costumes worn 
this sexson in the gayest circles ; and we gather, 
accordingly, a few of the choicest specimens 
where all are choice. 

Mrs. Fremont’s dress at a recent party con- 
sisted of thick lilac-colored fuille, completely cov- 
ered with a frost-work of Valenciennes lace, the 
waist and sleeves of the over dress being made 
of rows of inserting, relieved by falls of lace, and 
two scanty ruffles of the widest and richest Va- 
lenciennes on the train meeting that upon the 
over dress. Mrs. Fremont’s gray hair, her size, 
and the accompanying ornaments of diamonds, 
made this quite an imposing toilette. Her 
daughter’s dress was of lace over lustrous green 
silk, her only ornament being a large Spanish to-* 
paz, suspended at the throat, very finely wrought, 
and inlaid with a spray of forget-me-nots—the 
flowers sapphires, the leaves and dew-drops dia- 
monds. 

Mrs. Senator Ames, at another party, wore 
what was understood to be her bridal dress—an 
extremely heavy corded white silk, low corsage, 
pointed in front ; the skirt was trimmed with one 
very deep flounce of duchesse lace; and a shawl 
of the same lace, caught at the two extremities 
upon the shoulders by broad clasps of pearls, and 
gathered in beneath the sash behind, fell in the 
softest and airiest folds over the whole dress ; 
pearls, white flowers, and green leaves were worn 
with this attire, which the dazzling fairness of the 
wearer’s skin, her rich color, dark eyes, and gold- 
en hair, rendered wonderfully becoming. A re- 
ception dress worn by Mrs. Ames was a violet 
silk, the train edged with many narrow frills of 
the same, an over dress of the cream-colored Can- 
ton crape, like that of the rich old shawls—this 
over dress very much looped, and finished with 
a thick white fringe, which also finished the sat- 
in-lined and very wide falling sleeves, the body 
trimmed with a petal like plaiting of the crape 
bound with white satin, open at the throat, and 
finished there and around the close-fitting under- 
sleeves with quite deep Valenciennes of a rare 
pattern, headed by a narrow violet velvet; su- 
perb bracelets of amethysts, in a raised crown- 
like setting, and corresponding jewels, completed 
the toilette. 

Sefiora Roberts, formerly Miss Terry, of Cuba, 
and now the wife of the minister from Spain, wore, 
the other evening, the Spanish colors. She is a 
brunette of the large and luxurious type that can 
afford such a gorgeous combination—flame-col- 
ored silk, with two wide*flounces of black Span- 
ish lace, over dress and bertha of the same lace 
—the dress cut with train, and very décolleté ; a 
string of diamonds lay on a black velvet ribbon 
around the throat, and from them several large 
solitaire pendants blazed; the bracelets and ear- 
rings were of fine stones, while clusters of dia- 
monds adorned the dark hair, of which the lady 
possesses an uncommon abundance. 

A pretty dress, worn by Mrs. Cole, of New 
York, at Mrs. Grant’s gas-lit reception, was of 
pink satin, short sleeves, low neck, and train, over 
which a tunic of Valenciennes was arranged, with 
vines and blossoms; the hair a'so was dressed 
with natural flowers and myrtle, the only jewelry 
being of plain gold. 

At the same reception Mrs. General Butler 
wore a yery elegant costume of black silk, the 
under-skirt trimmed with long narrow leaves of 
satin, the over-skirt and jacket with deep black 
thread lace over white Valenciennes; a black 
velvet hat and ostrich plumes crowned her dark 
brown curls, which are very luxuriant, and all 
her own, and her jewelry was balls and crescents 
of red gold. The beauty of Mrs. Butler’s fresh 
and soft complexion was enhanced by this toi- 
lette, which perfectly suited her queenly presence 
and magnificent manners. 

Mrs. Fish on the same occasion wore a gray 
moiré antique, high at the throat, but trained, 
and with a garniture of Brussels lace; in her 
gray curls a head-dress of diamonds and pearls 
was arranged, and a mantle of velvet and lace 
dropped from her shoulders. 

An extremely attractive dress at an evening 
reception was Miss Austine Snead’s (Miss Grun- 
dy of the World), consisting of a short skirt of 
the old-fashioned brocade, pink and white, that 
it is no exaggeration to say would stand alone; 
a single finger-deep ruffle of Swiss muslin round 
the bottom of the skirt, and a tunic of the same 
edged with lace, heart-shaped at the throat, and 
the skirt caught up with rose-buds in black vel- 
vet rosettes, a broad rose-colored ribbon passing 





over one shoulder and knotted in great loops 
beneath the other, diamond powder in the hair, 
and the entire array reminding one more of a 
lovely bouquet of flowers than any thing else. 
Another dress worn by the same young lady was 
of light straw-colored silk, low neck, short sleeves, 
and train, with two narrow flounces of white tulle 
around the train; a tulle over dress, open in 
front, and partially covering the neck, and with 
very long, loose sleeves, was trimmed with a 
ruching of the same, confined by two narrow 
folds of white satin, which had a brilliant illu- 
minating effect ; there was a bright-colored sash ; 


no jewelry; but scarlet roses looped the over | 


dress and starred the dark hair, and black vel- 
vet bound the wrists. 

A charming reception dress was worn recently 
by the very beantiful and blonde Miss Hildreth, 
of Massachusetts. It was of that pale, tur- 

uoise blve silk that has a silver shimmer, like 
the northeasterly sky of an April day ; it was cut 
with a train, but without paniers, and a narrow 
binding of self-colored veivet trimmed the wide 
sleeves and the revers at the pointed throat; 
inside the throat and around the sleeves stood a 


deep edge of point lace, on which the design of 
flower and leaf was in almost as much relief as 
that of Dresden china, and was singularly fine ; 
a cross of Roman gold lay on the white throat, 
and pin and ear-rings were of Roman gold and 
Oriental pearls ; the fair brown hair was in large, 
thick, grape-like curls and massive braids; and 
the toilette combined modern fashion and clas- 
sic effect in an exquisite manner. 

Perhaps as lovely a dress as any seen this sea- 
son has been worn, at a dancing-party of Mrs. 
Carlisle's, by Miss Margaret Preston, of Ken- 
tucky, daughter of a Confederate general, who 
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grasses, while a broken wreath of them trailed 
over the knots of the sash and in among the 
folds of the material; a little bunch of the mar- 
guerites was tied with a blue ribbon among the 
blonde curls of the young lady in a careless way, 
and the complete dress was airy and Frenchy 
and perfect. 


Mrs. Blaine wore at her first reception a laven- | 


der silk under an over dress of white muslin and 
lace, with pale pink coral ornaments ; at her sec- 


ond reception her over dress was of plain purple | 


silk, high corsage, lace collar, and pearl pin ; the 
under-skirt of a rich material, consisting of one 


A KOUNDLING. 


was formerly our minister at the court of Spain. 


This dress was of white tarlatan, with a number | 
| of very narrow ruffles round the lower skirt, 
| each ruffle chain stitched at the hem and at the 


join with blue floss; similar graduated ruffles 


| extended up the front breadth, making an apron, 
| and at the head of each ruffle there was a nar- 


row blue ribbon sown thick with marguerites ; 
the long over-skirt was ornamented in the same 


| manner, and at the head of the bertha was:a blne 
| ribbon strung with marguerites, with a breast- 


knot of the same flowers mixed with leaves and 


broad strip of purple velvet and an alternate one 
of white silk, brocaded in gay-colored flowers. 


| The same lady has a walking suit of Bismarck 


silk, set off with deeper shades of thé ostrich- 
plume trimming. 

Mrs. Colfax wore at Mrs, Blaine’s second re- 
ception a black velyet dress, cut with train and 
high corsage ; over this a gold-colored brocade, 


| square neck, and open from the sides, heavily | 
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| ing was a trained skirt of white organdy, very 


much puffed, with an over dress of light blue 
silk, square neck, and elaborately trimmed with 


| duchesse lace; her fair hair dressed very high 


with flowers and pearls. 


A FOUNDLING. 


HIS little waif has evidently fallen into lov- 
ing hands. We can imagine that these 
children in-their rambles have suddenly stumbled 
upon the living doll, abandoned by its mother, and 


so have improvised a foundling hospital among 
the trees and flowers, and are petting and caress- 
ing the new plaything, who seems quite at home 
with its, young nurses. Such, we presume, was 
the fancy of the artist, Mrs. Anderson, who paint- 
ed the pretty picture from which our engraving 
was taken, and which is on exhibition at the 
French Gallery in London. What the future of 
the little stray may be it is useless to conjecture ; 


trimmed with black thread lace; her hair was | we can only hope that the good Samaritans may 


| rolled, and dressed with a few flowers. 


interest their elders in its behalf, and continue 


Lady Thornton's dress on the preceding even- | the tender care thus begun, 
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White Angora Muff. 

Tus muff is made of white Angora fur, and is lined with white 

silk, and trimmed with bows of white satin ribbon. It is ten inches 

long and twenty-two inches in cireumference, and has a cotton batting 
interlining. Sew on the bows as shown by the illustration. 


Black Astrakhan and White Fur Muff. 
Tus muff is made of black Astrakhan, and trimmed with strips of 
white far and Angora fringe. It is ten inches long and twenty-one 
inches in circumfer- 
ence. The white fur 
strips are each an 
inch and four-fifths 
wide, and the fringe 
is two inches and a 
half wide. Silk lin- 
ing and cotton bat- 
ting interlining com- 
plete the muff. 

Muff for Girl 
from 10 to 12 
Years old. 

Tis muff is nine 
inches long and twen- 
ty inches in cifcum- 
ference. It is made 
of black velvet, black 
satin lining, and cot- 
ton batting, and trimmed on the outside with two triangular pieces, 
simulating fur, worked with gray chinchilla and black worsted in the 
manner described for the border of the Sleeveless Jacket, Harper’s 
Bazar, No. 2, Vol. IV., page 21. A cord, tassel, and ro- 
sette complete the muff. 


Knitted Polishing Glove. 


Tuts glove is made with unbleached linen tape an 
eighth of an inch wide. Make a foundation of 30 st. 
(stitches), and on this work with four knitting-needles, 
each two-fifths of an inch in circumference, eleven rounds 
for the border, always alternately purling 3 st. and knit- 
ting 3 st. plain. Then with somewhat coarser needles 
alternately purl one round and knit plain one round until 
the glove counts 47_rounds; then cast off by drawing the 
last stitch through all the other stitches ; cut the tape off 
and sew it fast. 





Brack 


ASTRAKHAN AND Waite Fur Murr. 


Silk Postillion Basques, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This basque is made of violet silk, net inter- 
lining, and lining of darker violet silk. The back of the 
basque is forty-four inches and four-fifths wide and eleven 
inches and four-fifths long, and the under edge is sloped 
from the middle to the front edges until four inches and 
two-fifths long there. 





Fig. 1.—Vioter Sitk PostiLiion 
Basque. 


Cut the fronts of the basque from Fig. 36 | wide black lace. 








of No. VII., Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 51, Vol. I1I., but | ered with a lace ruffle and a ruche made of two pieces of 


three inches shorter. 
by the illustration. Trim the outer edge with a fold of the dark 
silk four-fifths of an inch wide, and pleat the upper edge. Then 
join the basque with a belt, and finish the latter with a bow. 

Fig. 2.—This basque is made of black silk taken double and net 
interlining, and is trimmed with black lace an inch and a quarter | 
wide. It consists of a straight piece twenty-four inches long and 
twenty inches wide. After lining this piece with the silk and the 


Line the basque, and join the parts as shown | narrow lace gathered. 





FROM A DISTANCE. : 





Fig. 2.—Biacx Sitx PostiLiion 
Basque. 


The seam made by sewing this on is cov- 


The tight-fitting basque-waist is 
made of figured black illusion, with a lace flounce and a 
ruche made of two pieces of narrow lace. 
with a bow of colored gros grain ribbon. 

chon trimmed with flowers. 


Finish the basque 
Black lace fan- | 
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ities, conceals deficiencies, softens down excrescences, and so trans- 
forms to us the meaning and the manner of the fact that we scarcely 
know whether what we see is hero or demon, the brilliant palace of 
a fairy shepherdess or the ruined hovel tenanted by unclean beasts, 
that which we ought to admire or that which all teaching calls on us 
to condemn. ‘There is that crux of the historian, that battle-ground 
of the partisan, poor Mary Queen of Scots—what, I pray you, is 
the final reading, after all the controversies that have raged about her 
name? Final reading? no—we have not come to that by many a 
hundred volumes, seemingly, if we may judge of the future by the 
past ; but what is the true reading? Accursed witch, murderess, and 
perjurer, slayer of men’s 
souls as well as bodies, 
beautiful with the false 
seeming beauty of a fiend, 
a ravening wolf clothed in 
the whitest and silkiest of 
lamb-skins? Or was she a 
sweet and persecuted lady 
whose loveliness was her 
crime, whose power of at- 
tracting men’s hearts was 
her ruin, who was found 
guilty because she was 
proved dangerous, and her 
dangerousness simply her 
beauty, her innocence, her 
love? It is not so very 
long since she lived—well into the historic times, and within the full 
view of evidence-makers—yet from the distance at which we stand, 
not so infinite though it be, who can tell? Some take the one side 
and some the other, and we have found no historic stereoscope as yet 
which can blend the two halves into one harmonious whole, and show 
us the woman as she must have been in the reality of 
her life—sinning and sinned against; guilty, yet not so 
bad as her sentence; false, yet not falser than her time; 
no better than her contemporaries, yet was she so very 
much worse? Who can decide these knotty points 
now? We are too far off both in point of time and in 
point of moral sympathy, at too great a distance from 
evidence and manners, to give a comprehensive and yet 
detailed—therefore thoroughly true—judgment. Our 
barn may be a dilapidated hut close at hand, but it is 
nevertheless a glorious feature in the landscape, in the 
sunshine and at a distance; and the window-panes which 
sparkle like burning gems may be cobwebbed and foul 
and fractured, still the flash is there all the same, and 
none but the blind can fail to see it. 

So we may say of every thing, and almost every per- 
son. From a distance and near at hand the lines of 
perspective vary, and no one’s character looks, or is, the 
same thing when placed at different angles, seen from 
different stand-points, and under the transforming influ- 
ences of color. ‘This, too, is another reason—if, indeed, 
we wanted another, having already so many—why our 

judgments on each other should be charitable, gentle, and ever be- 

lieving in the best. We can see no man near enough’to judge of 
his actions entirely according to his feeling, and on the ground- 
plan of his motives; for we can never get so really within the heart 
| of even our nearest friend as to read through and through the com- 
plex interlining which goes on through the letters of the simplest 
| duty. In fact, there is no such thing as a simple duty out of child- 
hood and beyond obedience. When once the free-will of choice 
| between conflicting duties comes in, there is an end to simplicity 





Murr ror Girt From 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD, 


taken in the sense of unity; and therefore we can never judge 


net interlining, trim it all around, exclusive of one cross-wise edge with a full knowledge of causes and motives, how clear soever we 


be is one of those common remarks which every one makes 
(upper edge), with black lace, and arrange the middle in pleats, 





which are turned down- 
ward (see illustration), so 
that the basque is only an 
inch and three - quarters 
long there. Ther pleat the 
untrimmed edge so that it 
is only five inches and 
three-quarters long, and 
set it on a belt an inch and 
three-quarters wide. Fin- 
ish the back with a pleated 
half-rosette and bow. 


















Bvyning Dress for 
derly Lady. 
Tuts dress is of gray 
gros grain. ‘The skirt is 
trimmed with a flounce of 


Eveninc Costume with Over Dress ror Extprerty Lapy. 
For vattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 36 and 37. 


for the hundredth time as glibly as if fresh out to-day, 

‘** How different things look at 
a distance from what they are 
when close at hand!” And 
most people add, ‘* How much 
more beautiful they are in gen- 
eral, losing their charm in pro- 
portion as we come nearer to 
them and see them clearer.” 
To be sure, certain details are 
lovelier the more narrowly we 
, examine them; but, for the 
} most part, things get a rich 
and mellowed grace by dis- 
tance, and imagination may 
expatiate at its pleasure; and 
imagination and distance are 
the twin enchanters of the 
world, Take the magic which 
this same distance works on 
scenery—say a soot-grimed, red 
brick hovel in the sunshine, set 
against a field of ripening corn 
for the golden back-ground— 
in front a meadow full of rud- 
dled, shaggy, warm-felled sheep 
and whiter lambs; distance, 
color, and the sun make the 
place glorified. It might be the 
palace of a fairy queen, come 
out for a summer’s shepherding, 
and the broken, cobwebbed 
panes on which the long rays 
glint might be burning precious 
gems, so gloriously do they 
shine. Approach your enchant- 
ed palace, and what do you find? 
A sordid, tumble-down old barn, 
where the cattle sometimes stray 
for shelter, startling the owl that 
nests in the ivy—where the shy- 
est beasts run riot, free of fear 
because free of danger, so de- 
serted, so desolate, so inhuman 
is itall. At a distance it is the 
salient point of the landscape, 
and artists come from far and 
wide to transfer its gorgeous 
coloring to their canvas, to copy 
its marvelous. flow of line and 
picturesque arrangement of nat- 
ural accessories; but not even 
the pre-Raphaelites would care 
to jot it all down close at hand, 
because close at hand its beauty 
has vanished, distance having 
been that, emphatically, which 
had lent enchantment to the 
view. 

And what is true with respect 
to scenery is true with respect 
to human character and his- 
tory. Distance modifies our 
judgment, blurs distinctive qual- 


may be as to the resulting facts. 


But facts being only the embod- 


iment of one or at most 
two feelings among many, 
facts themselves are only 
our red brick barn with 
the sunlight on it or in the 
shadow, at a distance or 
close at hand, and so 
change in their real signif- 
icance according to their 
relative distances from 
ourselves. And when we 
are old, what our 
youth, locked back on 
from the distance? A 
great, golden haze, full of 
sweetest dreams and mur- 
mured songs, and happy 
days and blessed anticipa- 
tions. ‘That is from a dis- 
tance. When we were 
going through the Goldei: 
















was 


Lapy. 


Eventnc Costume ror ELpEeRLY 
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Time we discovered that a great deal of it was 
pinchbeck of the most flagrant kind, and even 
now we would shrink from going through it all 
again. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Manrrua.—The best hat for wearing with all dresses 
is a black velvet trimmed with a gros grain scarf and 
an ostrich tip. Do not use flowers, as you dislike 
them; and, besides, they are less seen than usual this 
winter. We prefer a black hat instead of the gray one 
you suggest, because biac is less conspicuous. 

R. L. M.—Short black velvet paletots trimmed with 
a band of ostrich featheve are very stylish this season. 
Three yards of velvet three-quarters wide is an ample 
pattern. This short garment is prettiest for dresses 
with two skirta. Long velvet casaques require but one 
skirt. ‘ 

Mus. Jonn.—Black lace over white lace, or over or- 
gandy pleatings, is still used for trimming black silk 
dresses. It is very stylish for demi-trained house 
dresses, 

Harry E.—Sacque and surtout over-coats are both 
worn. Gentlemen who have more than one over-coat 
prefer a sacque for business and a close-fitting coat for 
dress. The Lord Stanley scarf and “ Our Fritz,” both 
of which almost conceal the shirt bosom, are stylishly 
worn. Vests for general wear are cut close and rather 
high, so that when worn with the scarfs they hide all 
the white bosom of the shirt. The English collars 
standing behind and turned over in front are not gen- 
erally popular, as they require the English costume en- 
tire to be in good taste. A broad turned-over collar, a 
cross between the Shakspeare and the Byron, is the fa- 
vorite. 

Henrietra.—It is impossible to advise you how long 
you should wear mourning. A year is considered short 
enough for a widow to wear heavy crape t-immings. 
A very slight crimped puff of white tarlatan ‘s inside 
the bonnet. 

Exrrorant Barpr.—Strung pearls are ususily pre- 
ferred by brides. $75 to $100 buys a very pretty pearl 
brooch and pin. For general use your best choice in 
jewelry is a gold set in the Moorish designs now fash- 
jonable : $50 will buy quite a stylish set. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 53, Vol. ILL, for further 
hints. 

Fa.ts Crry says, in answer toa published paragraph, 
that there is a large and prosperous settlement of 
Shakers at Shakertown, about a hundred miles from 
Louisville, Kentucky.—We can give no information as 
to the cost and means of purchasing an Irish retriever. 

Evoisz.—Black velvet basques worn in the house are 
now little more than the peasant waists of a few sea- 
sons ago. They are sleeveless, cut low and square in 
the neck, pointed in front, with darts and buttons, and 
the back is a jaunty postillion. These are very elegant 
over black silk dresses, or with any dress that is trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Mopezsry.—-An unmarried lady should not address a 
gentleman as “‘ My dear Sir,” unless both parties are 
very old. It should be “ Dear Sir,” or “ Dear Mr. ——,” 
if the intimacy is sufficient to warrant it. The title 
* Esq.” in this country is meaningless. Address gen- 
tlemen as “ Mr.” where they have no professional or 
other title. 

J. R.—A letter addressed to the Cooper Institute, 
New York city, will reach its destination. 

Ienoramus.—It is quite proper for you to invite gen- 
tlemen whose acquaintance you have made at your 
friend’s house to call on you, though you are not 
obliged to do so. Take leave of them in the parlor, 
and do not accompany them to the door. 

A Sussoriser.—We would say once for all that we 
can not obtain employment in teaching or otherwise 
for any one, nor can Wwe suggest means to individuals 
whereby to earn their livelihood. We should be very 
glad to give useful and profitable work to every strug- 
gling woman in the land, but it is utterly ont of our 
power to do more than give general suggestions on 
the subject. You are poor, but are afraid of losing 
your social position by earning money in any except 
certain channels. This fear is the bane of American 
women. As soon as they recognize that all honest 
work is honorable, they will see the avenues to em- 
ployment grow wider, and money-getting a thousand 
times easier and pleasanter than it is now.—The seven 
wise men of Greece were Solon, Thales, Bias, Pittacus, 
Periander, Cleobulus, and Cheilon. 

Carnie D. anv Orners.—The temporary suspension 
of “‘ Hannah” is owing to our failure to receive the ad- 
vance sheets from England. We hope soon to have 
them, and to proceed regularly with the story. 

Aw Inqurrrr.—A French pronouncing dictionary 
will give you the information you need. 

Beatrice pg B.—The novel you mention is published 
anonymously, and the author's name has never, so far 
as we are aware, been given to the public. 

Lvoy C.—Quit wearing French heels, not merely be- 
cause the Bazar says they are outré, or because shoe- 
makers say ladies of taste and fashion will not have 
them any more, but because you say they hurt your 
feet and are spoiling your walk. 

Louse C.—G line or Chambery gauze at $1 75 or 
$2 a yard costs less than silk for a wedding dress, as it 
can be made over very cheap silk. The illusion for a 
veil should be three and a half or four yards wide. A 
square of this width is bought, costing from $12 to $20. 
Get short dresses for street suits, and demi-trains for 
the house. The suits can also be worn in the house. 

E. L. H.—A drab Irish poplin would be handsome 
for a walking suit in March. It is an inconvenient 
time to tell you what to trim with, as it is too early 
for spring fashions, but we suggest narrow ruffles of 
silk of the same shade, gathered and overlapping. 
Bonnet and gloves to match. A white straw gipsy 
bonnet with black velvet trimming and a flower of 
some becoming color would look stylish with both of 
your suits, The paletot of your black silk suit, if light- 
ly wadded and trimmed with guipure lace and passe- 
menterie, will do for a spring wrap, or else a black 
cashmere paletot similarly made. 

Texoramus.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” will be 
of assistance to you, we think. You can procure it by 
sending $1 and your address to this office.—Put the 
flounces of your brown silk together, and let them lap 
over each other, forming a single cluster headed by a 
row of the gimp. Then get a brown drap de France 

or cashmere , made by the cut paper pattern 
of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, and you 
will have ar elegant suit. The green waist will an- 
swer. Gore the skirt at the front and sides, leaving 
the back full, and cut it a demi-train. Trim the waist 
and sleeves with pleated silk, passementerie, or lace. 
If you have a black lace shawl, drape it over it for an 
upper skirt for full dress, or drape the green skirt over 
8 black silk short skirt when worn on plainer occa- 
sions. Do not trim or face the green skirt, but mere- 
ly line throughout with cambric, 














L. P. C.—Try benzine or chl 
coffee stain out of your dress. 

Commet.—Use the cut paper pattern of suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, if you wish a polo- 
naise dress, or of the Double-breasted Sacque Suit in 
No, 49, Vol. IIL, if you want two skirts and a jacket. 
A straight band of velveteen that is cut bias edges the 
skirts and jacket, or polonaise. 

T. B. P.—Don’t know. 

A New Svunsortmer.—We can not supply you with 
corset materials, We make no purchases for our 
readers. 

Mrs. L. T.—Dove-color looks well trimmed with 
leaf brown. Use the cut paper pattern of Double- 
breasted Walking Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. 
IIL, and trim with strips of brown velveteen. 

Evrrn D.—Pale blue and plum-color are stylish com- 
binations of color for blondes, rose and black, or 
salmon with plum color, for brunettes. Tea-roses on a 
plum-colored velvet gipsy will be a pretty change from 
black velvet hats for you. 

Op Sussoriser.—A modiste would demand from 
twenty to twenty-five yards of silk for making a petti- 
coat, court train, and postillion basque, but you can 
have it plainly made out of sixteen or eighteen yards, 
Use a ruffle of the same, not fringe, for trimming. 
Sixty inches is the length of the train for ordinary 
height. You can get black and white silks very low 
now, those at 873g cents a yard being very pretty. But 
blue silk on such a dress would “‘ take all the style out 
of it.” Use narrow bias overlapping ruffles of the same, 
headed by narrow passementerie, or else black lace over 
white lace, or black and white mixed fringe. Make it 
a postillion basque and a demi-trained skirt, and when 
you wear it in the street, drape it over a short black 
silk skirt. Foraspring hat get a white or black straw 
—either gipsy or turban—and trim with ostrich tips 
and a flower. You can get a very fair quality for $3, 
either white or of light color. Over-skirts will be 
worn through the spring. Use the cut paper pattern 
of upper skirt with suit Dlustrated in Bazar No. 49, 
Vol. ILL, as that does not cut the material much. This 
pattern will do for your black silk suit. Narrow 
ruffles on the lower skirt, with passementerie and lace 
on the upper and paletot. This paletot will serve for 
a bride’s spring wrap.—A good form for a wedding in- 
vitation at home is to have on a square note sheet the 
following: “Mr. and Mrs. John Smith desire the 
pleasure of your company at the marriage of their 
daughter Eleanor to Harry B. Jones on Monday, De- 
cember 2, at 4 o’clock.” 

E. W.—Trim your dress with folds or bias ruffies of 
the same. A Swiss muslin dress with two skirts and 
a plain full waist will be pretty for your girl of twelve. 
Trim with a cluster of tucks and pleated ruffles. 

L. A. J.—We have known chloroform to clean silks 
that seemed hopelessly soiled. 

Haxzier R.—The gored wrapper pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 5, Vol. I11., may be used for calicoes and 
muslins. If you like, you can slope it gradually from 
the belt down, dispensing with the fullness added be- 
hind at the belt. 

Jennte.—Get very thick gros grain, either black, 
plum, or some becoming color, for your gipsy bon- 
net to be worn late in the winter ; or, if you prefer it, 
get a white English straw trimmed with black velvet, 
ostrich tips, and a flower cluster. For a white jacket 
for breakfast, get cashmere, and braid it all over with 
black in a close intricate pattern. Have it half loose, 
with seam up the back, slashed, half-flowing sleeves, 
and rolling collar. 

Mrs. E. M. B.—We do not think your lace too yel- 
low. It is real Valenciennes, though not the finest 
quality. Some ladies use benzine for whitening laces, 

A Green Girt.—We know of no school devoted spe- 
cially to instruction in good manners, but the usages 
of society are taught in most young ladies’ schools.— 
Wear chatelaines and curls behind, with a Pompadour 
roll in front. Bias silk an eighth of a yard wide and a 
yard long is passed around the neck and fastened in 
front with a sailor knot to form the fashionable neck- 
tie. Very dark French blue and the Mephistopheles 
red are the colors most worn. Very heavy linked 
chains of Etruscan gold, called cable chains, are the 
most stylish necklaces. 

Mus. H. J. M.—Do not rub soap on your white cor- 
duroy, but wash in thick lather. Do not wring, but 
hang it up well stretched out, that it may drip and dry 
smoothly, as it can not be ironed. 

Mus. E. C. B.—Any thing that would bleach the col- 
ored embroidery in your handkerchiefs would probably 
destroy the fabric. It is possible that a French scourer 
may be able to do this for you.—We prefer a tray for 
cups and saucers on the breakfast-table, though fanci- 
fal suppers are often set without a tray. 

Pxacricas.—Your white alpaca may be either demi- 
trained or with a short skirt just touching the floor. 
The over-skirt is obligatory with a short suit, but not 
with a demi-train. See directions for trimming silk 
dresses in New York Fashions of the present Num- 
ber of the Bazar. Use ruffles of silk notched at the 
edges instead of lace. White silk is more stylish than 
colored for alpaca. 

N. K.—We can not tell you how to dress the charac- 
ter you inquire about. Bazar No. 8, Vol. IIL, will 
give some descriptions of masquerade costumes. 

J. R. 8.—Frizzed hair is not so much worn as for- 
merly. A Pompadour roll is pretty with gipsy bon- 
nets. Hats and bonnets are not worn so far forward. 
When the front hair is parted the gipsy permits an 
inch or two of the part to show. 

Cravprse.—Your sample is very nice guipure. Nice 
silk velvet of Ponson’s brand will cost you from $10 to 
$12 a yard of the quality suitable for a dress. Fif- 
teen to eighteen yards are required by the modistes 
for an untrimmed trained dress. From $20 to $30 is 
asked by modistes for making a handsome dress. 

M. A. S.—Your gray sample is a worthless poplin 
seldom sold in New York shops; the changeable sam- 
ple is silk and wool poplin.—We know nothing of the 
poeme you mention. Any New York publisher will 
order London books for you. 

Miss A. M. B.—Your plaid sample should be made 
into an over-skirt and slashed jacket to be looped over 
a black silk skirt. If you prefer to make a whole dress, 
make two skirts, and wear a black velveteen basque. 
Scallop the edges of the dress and of the velveteen 
jacket, and bind with silk. 


form for taking the 





Drunkenness A Disease, and can be cured 
by Dr. Berrs’ remedy, It never fails. To con- 
vince yourself, send for circular. Address Box 
5110, New York. Consultation free. Office, 
No. 12 East 12th Street.—[ Com. ] 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown's Broncuiar ‘Trocuus.—[Com. ] 








Wrvcnester’s Hyrornospartres or Live anp Sopa 
will cure Consumprion.—[{Com.] 





— 


Coryine ———s 
vented Co; ten 
from the 


the means of the newly-in- 
we ae eel patterns may be transferred 
ement with the greatest ease. This 


Wheel is Poon < y useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on n the Face. 


For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the 


‘ace, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. 5 only by Dr. B. C. P RRY, 49 Bond 
St., New Sold by Druggists every where, 





nie CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 
Now in Use, 


No other Musical Instrament eyer obtained the 
same popularity. 
tw Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


T —From Auction, Thirty Ladies’ 
BAN KRUPT. SolidGold Haating-case Watch- 
es, full-jeweled lever movements, price $23, nsual a 
$40. Sent C.0.D., Ds piven to paid drach F.J.N 
697 Broadway, he assurances of in Neck 
are worthy 0 he fullest confidence.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. ‘Certainly cheap, and = reliable.”— 
Christian Intelligencer. “We call attention,” etc.— 
Evangelist. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 

VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the oe order: 

. DON JUAN (now ready). 
Ng 1 FIDELIO 2 nos: ready). 


Dec. 1. IL _- 

“ 15. LA SO) NAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA: 

“ 15. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Mnsic-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond 8St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

og ere ae direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 


TH WORTH OF $25 


Hither of Harper's, 














FOR $12 50.— 
$4 00; the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, $3 00; the ristlan Union, $3 00; Rural New- 
Yorker, $3 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall's 
habe ony , $5 00; The Doctor, a chromo, $5 00. The 
worth of $25 00 for $12 50, sent ee 8. R. Weis. 

889 Broadway, N. Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box — ___NEW YORK.» 





from mink to Sear, by following ap directions ‘given 
in the “ Honrer’s Guive axp Trarrer’s Companton.” 
It is the only reliable work; a valuable book; new 
edition just out; 40,000 sold last year; ~ 7 free for 
only 25 —_, 6 for $1. Order at once from 

HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


“A TALE OF SIN.” 


Send 35 cents for a copy of this new and entertain- 
ing story of English life. 


L. R, HAMERSLEY & C0., Publishers, Phila. 
‘Tae Sensation of the Season.—Hairdresses, 
Brooches, &c., &c., made of Fish Scales. An ex- 
tremely handsome ornament for ladies’ wear, most 
suitab’ es fe. tay Weddings, &c. To be had at TIF- 
FANY S Store, Union Square, or of the Manu- 
facturer, ye ‘Hiersiing, 488 oth ve., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GENTS WANT EE OU aT A ae © 
the AMERICAN NG YEAS 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or on Dovis Mo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 


THE GRYPTOGRAM. 


A NOVEL. 


By JAMES DE MILLE, 


Author of ‘The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” 
“The American Baron,” &c. 


Illustrations, 
8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
oar Harper & Brorners will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price, 

















A T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering, 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, 





BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING, ; 


viz. : 
ENGLISH WALKING AND DERBY SUITS, 
with 
LONG PANTS; 


BISMARCK AND FRENCH CUTAWAY SUITS; 


together with 
the balance of their 


WINTER OVERCOATS, 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TRUTH STREETS. 





Pp ousenown 11 LINENS Ss. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now opened their Spring Importation of 
4-4 FAMILY LINENS, 
Sheetings, Table Damasks, Damask Cloths, Napkins, 
Doylies, Towels and Towelings, 
White Goods, Piques, and Marseilles Quilts. 
Also, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, &c., 
the balance of which we offer at a GREAT REDUC- 
TION, to close the season, 





BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


LACK AND COLORED SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now open a splendid stock of the Latest Col- 
orings in Silks, adapted for 
EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 
MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITIES, af 
LOWER R PRICES than can be purchased elsewheie 
for the same grade of goods. 


Also, 
BLACK TAFFETAS, 
DRAP DE FRANCE, 
FA ILLES, &e., &y 
Of the celebrated makers, 
“BONNET,” “TAPISSIER,” and others, 
offering the finest assortment, and 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 








ned ti 


ILLUSTRATED. with over two Engravings of 
Flowers and Vegetables. Also 


TWO SPLENDID CLEnED a ee 


> have been 


dit This work is now too well known to 
neon it contains 120 pages, BEAUTIFULLY 
hundred 


both foreign and 
added a descriptive new ra 
ete. This work has been published regardless of expense, 
and as Mr. Ba the well-koown griculturist of New 
nee © of says ning Of See 
m has been to charge for this fe to all Dut our cus- 
tomers, but we find that nearly all receiving it become so, 
and we have concluded to 


Send it Free to Applicants 
upon receipt of two stamps. Address 
WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
have just sttnaads F 


FAIR FRANCE: 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TRAVELER. 


By the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





New York, 





tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 50. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


a other 
For Simplicity, Durabill- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For StrtcH- 
InG, Hemoine, Tuckina, 
Fetx1G, Quilting, Conp- 
InG, Brrpine, BRAIDING, 
GATHERING, Gathering & 













es S) 


S 


bac * rticulars address 
ie ving Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, or 
Sr. Louis, Mo, 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A OHILD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 











HOSE who are sick, or or afflicted with any chronic 
T difficulty, mane without delay write for Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s New Treatise ; sent free to any address. R. Le- 
onidas Hamilton, M. D., P.O. Box 4952, New York. 








Fesrvary 11, 1871.] 
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BRIGGS & BRO.’S 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


AND SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
FOR 1871, 


Is now ready for mailing. It is printed on elegant 
new tinted paper, and ILLusTRatEp with nearly 


FIVE HUNDRED ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 


and two finely executed Cotorep Piates—specimens 
for all of which were grown by ourselves the past sea- 
son, from our own Stock of Seeds. All the Drawings 
and Engravings were executed by Artists of acknowl- 
edged taste and ability, who have made the subject of 
Floral and Vegetable representations a special branch 
of their business for the last eighteen years. In the 
originality, execution, and extent of the Engravings it is 
unlike and eminently superior to any other Catalogue 
or ‘Floral Guide” extant. 

The Catalogue consists of more than One Hundred 
Pages, and will be sent Free to all who ordered Seeds 
from us by mail the last season. To others for Fifteen 
Cents per copy, which is not the value of the Co.orrp 
Pratrs. We assure our friends that the inducements 
we offer to purchasers of Seeds, as to quality and extent 
of Stock, di t: es premi , are wnsrer, 
Please send orders forVatalogues without delay. 


OUR COLORED CHROMO FOR 1871 


is now ready to send out. The Chromo represents 
Forty-two Varieties of the most showy and popular 
Flowers, of natural size and color. It is designed to 
be the Brest Prats or Frowers ever issued. Size 
19x24 inches, The retail value is at least Two Dol- 
lars; we shall, however, furnish it to customers at 75 
cents per copy, and offer it as a Premium upon orders 
for Seeds, See Catalogue. Address 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, Rochester, N.Y. 


EARTH CLOSET, 


Or Commode, WOODRUFF’S IMPROVED PAT- 
ENT, from $6 50 to $1100. Absolutely 
without odor. Indispensable to every family. 


A. DRAPER & CO., Sole Agents for U.S. 


No. 40 Cortlandt St., New York. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, SS &c., to 
EMPIRE 8. M. CO., 


294 Bowery, N. Y. 


“DOOLEY’S YEAST POWDER.” 


The superiority of this Baking Powder has long been 
demonstrated by Aa! housekeeper who has used it, 
and from the steadily increasing demand for a reliable 
article. The universal expression is that it is the best 
in the market, and its perfect purity and freedom from 
deleterious substances: warrants the assertion. To 
those who have never used it, we say give ita trial, and 
your testimony to its worth will be added to the many 
thousands of others. Sold by Grocers generally. 
Doorry & Broruer, 69 New Street, New York, Man- 
ufacturers, 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


Send 25 cents for specimen number of the TRANS- 
ATLANTIC, The handsomest, largest, and best illus- 
trated magazine prblished. 


L. R, HAMERSLEY & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 r day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago, in. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 





























“It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book was in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00, 








A series of sensible, well-written, and pleasant es- 
says on the care of the person, manners, etiquette, and 
ceremonials. The title Bazar Book is taken from the 
fact that some of the essays which make up this vol- 
ume appeared originally in the columns of Harper’s Ba- 
zar. This in itself is a sufficient recommendation— 
Harper's Bazar being probably the only journal of 
fashion in the world which has good sense and enlight- 
ened reason for its guides. The ‘“‘ Bazar Book of De- 
corum” deserves every commendation.—Independent. 

A very graceful and judicious compendium of the 
laws of etiquette, taking its name from the Bazar 
weekly, which has become an established authority 
with the ladies of America upon all matters of taste 
and refi t.—N. ¥. Evening Post, 

. It is, without question, the very best and most thor- 
ough work on the subject which has ever been pre- 
sented to the public.—Brooklyn Daily Times. 

It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States, in 
order that all—especially the youth of both sexes— 
might read, fhark, learn, and inwardly digest ite wise 
instruction, pleasantly conveyed in a scholarly man- 
ner which eschews pedantry.—Philadelphia Press. 

Abounds in sensible suggestions for keeping one’s 
person in proper order, and for doing fitly and to one’s 
own satisfaction the thousand social duties that make 
up so large a part of social and domestic life.—Corre- 

spond: of Cincinnati Chronicle. 

Full of good and sound common-sense, and its sng- 
gestions will prove valnable in many a social quanda- 
ry.—Portland Transcript. 








Puntisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 00. 








Fitted for the following machines: Singer’s, Weed 
F. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and Em- 

ire. Try it! It is cheaper, gives a perfect tension, 
ped better work, and saves time and trouble of wind- 


ing. Sample omy 2200 yards best six-cord thread, 
assorted numbers 50 to 100, with set of equipments, 
with directions for using, sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 26. In ordering, state style of machine. 
Address MERRICK THREAD CO., 


Holyoke, Mass, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beantifal Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any 
Fieve, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, 118 NAMES AND DIKRO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTHKR BEING PRINTED ON RACH 
SEPARATE PIKOE OF TIE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 











Vol. UT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .............- > 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS...... oo ae 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ ‘* 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “« 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.............+++ “« 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.. “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.........-.-+++ “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............- “« 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

BUT .ocnscccvcccccccncvecccccscseresesceces “ 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 

Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... aly. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............++++ wi 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


ee, HACK Tes 
A@ Green: Tea Flavor. 
“ar] B 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


PHAYWDS DEPILATORY POWDER. 

—Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 

UPHAW’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysms in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful piacx or 
Brown. It consists of only eg ration. 75 cents 
by mail. Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 
Druggists. 


SERECRRREEEEE 














TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre; to 
nish all classes with constant toon ns bage at home, the whole of 
. Business new, lightand 


b ceeay coxeely corn . to $5 per 
evening, and ap rtional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 

at all who see this notice may send their add: and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to for the trouble of writing. 
ull cul a le samp hie’ ldo to commence 


one of the largest and 
sentfree by mail. 
work, address E. C. 


—The “ Pioneers of America” is 
$3 for 75 Cts. a new and elegant engraving, 
134 by 2 feet in size—such as is usually sold at oe The 
“ Star-Spangled Banner” is a large 8-page, 40-column 
paper, fine type, illustrated, and filled to the brim with 

tories, Poet: , Wit, Humor, and Fun. It exposes every 
Swindle and Humbug. For ony 75 cents you can re- 
ceive the paper a whole year, and engraving rrrr, and 
sent on roller, prepet. Try it now—Jan. and Feb. 
numbers can behad. Specimens6 cts. Send NOW. Ad- 
dress STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


GREAT OFFER!! 








HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO EONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 
Low Prices, for Cash, during this month, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, — &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 8 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 
; yy HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
Ss contains in every number one com- 
lete prize story worth $100. Forty 
pages of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
ealers at 10 cts, re copy. Splendid Premiums. Spec- 
imen copy free. Address 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 











VS RST EI GA Price reduced 


ORUUy Pay meus, W Gays on trial. Sews everything a 





mples of sewing free. Agents 
wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE CO., 71 Nassau St., N. X+ 


SO 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 








Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ., Explana- 
tory and Practical. Des’ for © aday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes, By A’ .xrr Barnes, 
Author of “Notes on the Psalms,’ “Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &e &c. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Mapr snd Illustrations. 
2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per ve .. 


FAIR FRANCE: Tmpreasions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John lifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
rorp Houme, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ited 
by Lyman Asnott, Author of “ Jesus of Nazareth,” 
gaon Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown Syo, Cloth, 


SHA KESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 


OF VENICE Edi with Notes, by W. J. Rotrr, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 00. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leon Btart, Edited and adapted by Parken 
Gritmore. With 117 Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Assort, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” “‘The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. (Uni- 
form with Abbotts’ Mlustrated Histories.) 


COMFORT’S GERMAN READER; to succeed the 
German Course. By Grores F. Comrort, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Aisthetics in 
yy College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
“ A German Course.” 12mo, Half Leather, $2 00. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTALY MAG- 

AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 

. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. de 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. y E. H. Kyaronsvui.- Huexssen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU’S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Siotch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Paut. 
Dv Cuartitv. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. a 


DU CHAILLUWS BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tue Goria Country.— Wun Lirz. — 
Lost in THE Joneur.—My Artinai Kinapom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er Ti te Act ry “er Taxes on Dlatilied iS) — 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved Ju 
20, 1868), and such other ie or Parte of Acts d 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horacg E. 
Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of by om Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 83S pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. pe 

SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life; to- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar Sys- 
tem. By ALexanper Wincuett, LL.D., Professor of 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, Author of “ A Geological Chart,” and Di- 
rector of the State Geological Survey. With Ilus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By A.FxanpvER 
Innes Suanp, Occasional Correspondent of ‘The 
London Times.” With Illustrations, 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 


— sa 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUEKD bY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James Dz Mute, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” ‘Cord and Creese,” ‘* The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 00. 


A SIREN. By T. Apvo.tenvs Tronorr, Author of 
“ Lindisfarn Chase,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antnony Trottorr, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” “* He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Erroarr, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Couz. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. a 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. 
S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


By Mortimer Couirs. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond's Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. 





ea Hanrrre & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 


The great design of Harper’s is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
peomne Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
ste 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 












ee 


The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.—Boston Traveler, 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspa Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a nigh 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper’s Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 
heart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches,—Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS FOR 1871, 


Haxver’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harree’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrerr’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


TTarven’s Magazine, Harren's Weexry, and Hanvrn’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, Wrex1y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 


the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinre, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 


understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubecriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brorurers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine In Harrer’s Perioproars, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outsice Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1_ 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WANTED, 
AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


The subscriber is introducing to the public, through 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualifications of intelligence, 
energy, and perseverance are required. Agents pos- 
sessing such gualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the subscriber 1s paying. Per- 
sons desiring to engage in this business may address 


AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


$5 TO $10 PER DA ‘f 


MEN, WOMEN, 
« BOYS and GIRLS 

© engage in our new business make from $5 to 
10 per day in their own localities. Full particu- 
lars and instructions sent free by mail. 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GgorGe Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


11] D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., furs 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 
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PACHI'LA. 


Wuy is the war like the fashion of wearing short 
dresses ?—Because it stops the trains. 


—_—__—_<—_——_ 
Why is winter the best time to write poetry ?—Be- 
cause the rime (rhyme) is on the ground. 
——_—_>>———- 


AN AWFUL PLUNGE, 

It is a very courageous thing to go down stairs at one 
in the morning when there are thieves in the house. 

It isa very courageous thing to walk on a dark road 
alone, at night, in a garroting neighborhood. 

It is a very courageous thing to try to separate hus- 
band and w tte when they are fighting in the street. 

It is a very courageous thing to encounter your tailor 
when you owe him a heavy bill. 

It is a very courageous thing to meet a lady for the 
first time after she has jilted you. 

It is a very courageous thing to tell a mother that 
her baby is ugly. 

It is a very courageous thing to oppose the wishes of 
your wife and your wife's mother. 

It is a very courageous thing to face a mad bull. 


But perhaps the most courageous thing of all is to | 


break the ice for bathing at five o’clock in the morning 
this weather. 

Lirexany Foop.—Poetry is the flour of literature; 
prose is the corn, potatoes, and meat; satire is the 
aqua-fortis; wit is the spice and pepper; love-letters 
are the honey and sugar; and letters containing remit- 
tances are the plums. 

exenssensiGdpeapnientens 
SCENE—A BRIBERY INVESTIGATION, 

Finest Commissionrn. “ Well, Sir, you say the candi- 
date called on you. What happened then ?” 

Wrrvess. “ He insulted me grossly, Sir!” 

Seconp Commissioner. “* How do you mean, insulted 
you ?” 

. Wrrness. “ He took out a fifty-dollar bill, and said I 
should have it if I'd vote for him!” 

Turp Commissioner. “ And pray what did you do?” 

Wrrness. “ Weill, Sir, I felt 1 ought to ‘ pocket the 
affront,’ and I did!” 


Seasonas_e Reaptne.—Don't burn the newspapers 
containing accounts of “‘ The Weather and the Parks.” 
Keep them to refer to in the dog-days, when they will 
be cool and pleasant reading. The records of last sum- 


mer’s drought might just now help—for all that Shaks- | 


peare says—an imaginative person to get warm. 
enpenaliagtilippriciagpijeas 
Somreturne New.—All poets, it seems, are 
It is a welcome change to read of “The 
Chaucer.” *e 
THE FIVE TESTS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
1. Lend your friend a good umbrella, and live to see 
it back again. 


2. Invite him to your club, and treat him to cold 
mutton, and find that he forgives you. 


not poor. 
Riches of 


8, Ask him to post a letter, and learn within a week | 


that he has actually done so, 


4. Cut a gash in his new billiard-cloth without raf- | 


fling his temper. 
5. Tread npon his gouty toe, and see him smiling at 
your clumsiness, 0g 
Harmless slides for this weather are those belonging 
to magic-lanterms. 


New Arervat at Tur Menacenie—A real snap-drag- 
on, Now on view. 

What ancient author is Pepe to have written a 
treatise on plum-pudding ?—Suet-onius. 


———— 

What trade did Master Jack Horner, of corner celeb- 

rity, subsequently adopt ?—Probably that of a plumber. 
eS ——— 


An Acorment.—During the frost the thermometer 
fell three times last week. Assistance was fortunately 
at hand on each occasion. 


—_———_—— 
Tus Best Wixe ror Vooatists—Canary. 


condemned 
Why is a grain of sand in the eye like a schoolmas- 
ter’s cane ?—Because it hurts the pupil. 
covinpentiaiidiuiinad 


During peace a regiment is quartered; during war- 
time it is occasionally cut to pieces. 

entniediiinignntin 
SCIENCE GOSSIP. 

The most careful inquiry has failed to detect any 
thing in the habits or conduct of the harmless little 
creature so many of us have admired floating on the 
water when at sea which can justify naturalists in call- 
ing it the Naughtylus. The name is evidently a mis- 
nomer. 

The “ Secretary” bird is taking lessons in short-hand. 

The “ Mud-lark” is not a cinglag-bird. 

PE, dH tinct Fi 
An editor has had his pistol stolen. He advertises to 
ive the thief the contents, and no questions asked, if 
e will return it. . 


Sometuine vor Bors to Srrs—A mountain-top. 


ARRESTED HERE 





Ke NO LADIES Wi ‘ 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 











SCHOOL'S OUT. 


FROM POLE TO POLE. 
A merchant going home elevated, staggered against 
a telegraph pole. “ your pardon,” said he; “I 
hope no offense. It’s rather dark, and the street is nar- 
row, you see.” 


In a few moments he came in contact with another | 
” said he, lifting his hat; | 


le. “Couldn’t help it, Sir. 
“I never saw such crooked janes as we have here in 
this city!” 


| 
Again he ran foul of a pole, this time with a force | 
‘ 


which sent him backward tothe ground. “ Look here, 


neighbor, you needn’t push a fellow down because he | 


happens to touch you; the road is as much mine as 
yours, and I have as much right to be here as you have, 
you old stick-in-the-mnd !” 

He pick self up, and made another effort to 
reach his home, but he soon came plump against an- 
other pole. “Isha’n’t make any more apolo; ” said 
he; “if you ete into the middle of the street and stand 
in my way, that’s your look-out, and not mine.” 

P ing on his journey again, and becoming an- 
gry and dizzy, he seemed to be entangled in an inextri- 
cable labyrinth of telegraph poles, which led him to 
make a — speech. 
ing the fair thing. You do not give a man a chance, 
You ran from one side of the street to the other, right 
in my way.” 

Just then he met a friend, and taking him by the 
hand, he said: “‘ There is a procession going along the 
street, and every man is drunk; they have been run- 
ning against me all the way fromthe club. I knocked 
one of the fellows down, and one of the fellows knock- 

me down, and then a lot of them got around me, 
and I believe they would have licked me within an inch 
of my life if you had not come to the rescue. Let us 


get out of this street before the procession comes back, 


or they are all drunk.” 



















A HINT TO SHOP-KEEPERS. 


“Gentlemen, you are not do- | 


| OLD FRIENDS IN FINE COATS. 


The old homely proverbs have gone so much out of 
fashion lately that we have been ed to account 
for the phenomenon. The other a light flashed 
upon us. Their language is not sufficiently refined for 
the delicate organizations of the present day. We have, 
therefore, with the utmost care, altered the wording of 
| afew proverbs in such a manner as to keep the beau- 
tiful sentiments which they express intact : 

Ornithological bipeds of identical plumage are com- 
monly gregarious, 

Conduct harvesting operations while the beams of 
Sol continue to be present. 

An individual of bashful tendencies has at no period 
succeeded in captivating a lady of great personal at- 
| tractions, 
| It is equally satisfactory to suffer execution for the 
sake of an animal of complete growth as to unde 
! 

' 


the same punishment for a younger example of the 
same genus. 


-——>—_—— 
When is a lot of corn like a corner lot ?—When it’s 
ground, 


| 
| 
| This story won't do any how: 
| “Mrs. Agassiz says that incertain Amazonian tribes, 
| on the day of his marriage, while the wedding festivi- 
ties are going on, the brid "s hands are tied up 
in a paper bag filled with fire-ants. If he bears this 
torture smilingly and unmoved, he is considered fit for 
the trials of matrimony.” 
If instead of applying a few ants, they tried the ef- 
fect of one mother-in-law, we doubt if any aspirant 
would get through the ordeal. 


| 
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ROMAN NOSES AND SNUB NOSES. 
The proud Roman nose, : 
If to. battle it goes, 
By the fist of the foe may be shattered; 
But the nose that is snub 
Never cares for a rub, 
And will flourish in beauty, though battered. 
ar Fanny! 
The nose that 18 snub 
Never cares for a rub, 
And will flourish in beauty, though battered. 


This snub nose of mine, 
Though Lavater assign 

To its owner some qualities bestial, 

‘0 tical eyes 

“Excelsior !” cries, 

And proves all its longings celestial, 
Dear Fanny! 
ey nose to my eyes 
“ Excelsior” cries, 

And indicates longings celestial. 


And as noses, you know, 
Are for use, not for show, 
How the snobs who at snub noses carp err; 
My nose, you observe, 
Can not boast beauty’s curve, 
But at smelling what nose could be sharper? 
Dear Fanny! 
My nose, you observe, 
Can not boast beauty’s curve, 
But at smelling what nose could be sharper? 


———P—s- 
When is a chimney like a chicken ?—When it’s a lit- 
tle foul. ae 


There is a man in Decorah, Iowa, so penurious that, 
when shelling corn, and a kernel flying into a wood-pile, 
he removed several cords of wood to find it. Ane igh- 
bor standing near aig a kernel near where the 
searcher was looking, but when he found it he said: 
“You can’t fool me with that small kernel; the one I 
lost was a larger one!” 


eb biaaieiagientenlaphis 
The sting of a bee carries conviction with it. It 
makes a man a bee-leaver at once. 

——~_——— 

A tradesman who had failed, in the city of Bangor, 
wrote on his front-door, “Payment suspended for 
thirty days.” 

A neighbor, reading this, said: ‘‘ You have not dated 
the notice.” 

**No,” said he, “Ido not intend todo so. It would 
run out if I did!” 

The Cleveland ladies have taken to the trick of asking 
their husbands for money in the presence of strangers, 
They have been eminently successful thus far. 


_-- OP - O 

Doe Locic,—It is proverbially said that every dog 
has his day. If this were true, the dog-days would be 
more numerous, = 

The nation which produces the most marriages must 
be fascination, ‘ 

Goop Apvice.—A reporter of great experience tells 
us that to digest a tough sermon you must first take it 
down. ° 

Why should a common soldier who had been in the 
ranks a long time be afraid to meet an excise officer? 
—Becauee he’s a private still. 


—— 
Why does the minister have more wives than any one 
else ?—Because he often marries a couple at a time. 


—_—_—— 

What is the sun by trade ?—A tanner. 
aeevieneaaslliiaiamemdae 

Aw Lvrossts_e Quantity—Too much money. 
Deetrensidiimenniaiits 

An Imacinary Quantity—A lady's age. 
—p 


Why do draughtsmen like the cold weather ?—Be- 
cause they can draw round the fire. 


————___—_ 
A Rising Man—The balloonist. 


—_—@——— 
When does the sun wrestle ?—When it throws a shad- 
ow. 
— 
A Common Dirrerexce—A matrimonial squabble. 


prs es POE 
WANT OF TACT. 


my ae Bm an opponent who is lame, and assur- 
mt 


ing hi on, 


or of a false set that you 
mean to do it in spite of his teeth. 

Informing an uaintance, who never has his glass 
out of his eye, that you consider he takes a very short- 
sighted view of things. 

elling a man who squints that you are sorry you 
can not see the matter as he sees it. 











Ovp Gent (to Lady in reference to name 
Lapy (applying the question to herself). 
It's none of your Business what my Name is!” 














HUMORS OF RAILROAD TRAVEL. 


oy town). ‘1s this Ejizabeth?” ve 
*What do you Mean by Addressing me in that Familiar Manner? 





